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the Poet’s craft 





66 peading” headed the list of the three R’s considered requisite for a basic educa- 

R tion by the early settlers of our country, and “’riting” came second, The 
bookkeeper’s struggle with columns of figures, the housewife’s valiant efforts to 
balance her weekly accounts were relegated to third place. 


Reading remains today the best single tool by which man can further his own 
adult education. The expression “a well-read man” is synonymous with a well-edu- 
cated man—for most of the treasures of the mind, as we have developed from the 


stone age to the atomic age, are recorded in the written word. 


Craftsmen interested in comparing the skillful use of words with the technique 
of their own manual craft will enjoy an unusual book—Poets at Work—published 
last year by Harcourt Brace and Company. This study, in the form of four essays, 
is based on the collection in the Lockwood Memorial Library at the University of 
Buffalo where, under the direction of Charles D. Abbott, three thousand work-sheets 
of living poets have been assembled. This unique repository makes available to 
scholars, writers and psychologists an entirely new laboratory for the study of the 
mind in action, a vast field of material limitless in scope and rich in esthetic content. 


The more complete work-sheets present a record from the first inspirational idea 
that the poet experiences, through deletion and revision to the final published poem. 
A craftsman familiar with shaping clay or wood or metal to match the mental con- 
cept of his product, will follow the transmutation of a poem—-so closely related to 
his own creative experience—with keen interest. For the first time, the “step-child of 
the arts” has been recognized as Chancellor Capen so aptly says on the level of 


Faust’s interpretation: “In the beginning was the act.” 


The four essays in Poets at Work—and they should actually be considered as five 
to include Mr. Abbott’s introduction—are all concerned through varied approaches 
and emphasis, with following the thought process of the poet as revealed in his 
corrections, omissions and additions. Donald Stauffer’s long, analytical study of 
Genevieve Taggard’s beautiful poem The Four Seasons elucidates his definition: 
“the way of the artist aspires toward nobility, transmuting the trivial into the sig- 
nificant.” Karl Shapiro’s similar analysis of Stephen Spender’s poem The Express 
is an even more exciting revelation—a flashing glimpse of the actual well-springs 
of inspiration ordinarily hidden in a private jungle. Stauffer, commenting on Robert 
Frost, uses The Silken Tent and the poet’s very minor changes to bring out a uni- 
versal truth. He speaks of Frost’s “drive toward impersonality and concreteness, 
away from sentiment and autobiography”; a valid directive for every artist. 


A poet at work in his work-shop proves to be not very different from the silver- 
smith or the potter. Employing the tools of his trade he whittles, bends, polishes 
until the finished product matches as nearly as possible his original image. Then 
he sends it forth to battle for recognition, to delight or comfort or inspire some 
other human being. 

The written word is a very sharp tool and must be handled with skill and a sense 
of responsibility. Like the woodcarver’s chisel it can cut deep or like the potter's 
wheel it can shape men’s deeds to match their dreams. 


M. B. D. 








Nivola’s design for a modern Madonna and child is a geometric painting in stone. The interwoven figures of white 


marble and jasper are strikingly revealed against a green and gold-flaked background of gabbro and port’oro. 














A multiple-cut design of paesina, a stone which is from the Arno river bed. 





P aintings in Stone BY MARY MOORE 


nce again in the city of Florence the ancient craft 
t - pietre intarsiate—stones set in stone—is gaining 
international fame. Today the technique of inlaying and 
laminating stone, which has been handed down from 
generation to generation, is the same as that known as 
“mosaico Fiorentino,” used in the Medici Chapel. How- 
ever, the modern conception and practice of the craft is 
due primarily to an American artist, Richard Blow, who 
has brought to the United States the beautiful examples 
of the present pietre dure work, recently shown at the 
Knoedler Gallery and now at leading decorators’ shops. 

The craft of pietre dure was in decay long before the 
war brought turmoil to the valley of the Arno. Yet the 
craft, and the people who create it, met these vast world 
changes and, through a catalytic agent in the person of 
Richard Blow, emerged to produce a new art. Without 
his vision, the craft must have died out completely. 

From the new Montici workshop which Blow has es- 
tablished, come paintings in stone, obelisk lamp bases 
and dramatic table tops. These are vibrant with the 
magic colors of semi-precious stones, while their surface 
texture, luminous yet satin-like, seems to absorb light 
and reflect it with a hundred different nuances. 

The designs themselves are like equations in the com- 
plex plane with real and imaginary solutions worked out 
in the brilliant green of malachite, translucent mother- 
of-pearl, the unrivaled blue of lapis lazuli or the strange 
shade of jasper red. The infinite variations of paesina, a 
stone found in the Arno river bed, provide an apparently 
aqueous background for a highly polished shell and, 
again, evoke splendid labyrinthine ways and grottoes or 





conjure up the changing shadows and outlines of the 
Tuscan landscape. Shining tiger’s eye, black port’oro, 
yellow Siena marble and amethyst quartz combine in 
melodies of color. 

The work of pietre intarsiate, although closely allied 
to that of mosaic, differs from it in important aspects 
and methods. While mosaic consists of innumerable small 
pieces of stone arranged into patterns to form a design 
or pictorial effect, intarsia is a true inlay process in 
which semi-precious stones, in the case of pietre dure, are 
cut into designs and laid into a background of stone. 
The technique is much like that called opus sectile by 
the old Romans, consisting of an inlay in which the 
materials are cut to fit the contours of the design. The 
Romans used large slabs of colored marble to form sim- 
ple but magnificent all-over patterns. The most famous 
example, unique in that it is still in use after more than 
1800 years, is the great marble floor of the Pantheon at 
Rome, with alternating squares and circles, the inspira- 
tion for countless marble floors in modern days. 

Intarsia, which succeeded mosaic, apparently devel- 
oped in Tuscany, where it is at least 100 years older 
than elsewhere and from where it spread to other coun- 
tries. The early form of intarsia was done by sinking 
forms in wood or other material, and then filling the 
hollows with pieces of colored wood or stone. 

In the Sixteenth Century the art of pietre dure reached 
its peak. Florence became the center of this art, due pri- 
marily to the influence of the Medici, who encouraged 
its growth with their enormous prestige, wealth and 
power. The Grand Duke Ferdinand I provided for an 





Decorative use of the medium of stone shown in this design, a green gabbro centaur 
and his white marble counterpart wander against a background of columbina. 








Florentine craftsmen shown in a sequence of important steps in the creation of a painting of stone: 1. An apprentice 
sawing the rough stone; 2. Cutting the model; 3. Sawing out the model in stone; 4. Meticulously filing the section. 











establishment in the Uffizi Palace where he gathered to- 
gether all the best Tuscan and Lombard workers, experts 
in porcelain and hard stones. Ferdinand conceived the 
plan of having great mausoleums and chapels constructed 
with walls encrusted with precious stones and marble. 
Thus came into being the famous Medici Chapel. The 
Medici ordered the captains of their ships to collect all 
the bright colored stones they might find on their Medi- 
terranean voyages, and Florentine artists in search of 
siliceous stones brought the art to the East Indies and 
to the dominions of the Moguls. 

At the pietre dure museum in Florence today a great 
quantity of stones are exhibited among the Medici treas- 
ures: red and green porphyry, lapis lazuli, copper green 
malachite and spotted jasper. Onyx comes from Pales- 
tria, diaspro rosso from Spain, viloana from Austria, 
and green alabaster from Mexico. The work of pietre 
dure flourished until suspension of work on the Chapel 
in 1742. The Florentine establishment became state prop- 
erty in 1859 and the government carried on the work. 

From the latter part of the Nineteenth Century until 
the second world war, however, pietre dure declined sadly 
until nothing survived but the virtuosity of the workers. 
The artisans took pride in the difficulty of their work 
and in the length of time required to accomplish a given 
piece. Ignoring the mediocrity of subject matter, they 
boasted that it took them two years to turn out one. They 
devoted themselves to making faithful copies of the work 
of third rate artists, even to imitating the brushmarks. 
Favorite subjects were parrots, flowers, old cobblers and 
bibulous cavaliers. 

A resident of Florence for many years, Richard Blow 
returned there after the war and found that the families 
who had been carrying on the work had lost materials, 
work shops and all their incentive. He installed the 
Nencis and three assistants in a new studio and helped 
them to secure the necessary tools and materials. More 
important, perhaps, is the fact that he and two young 
Italian artists, Tino Nivola and Eva Carocci, are creating 











modern designs for the craftsmen to execute. Here is a 
fusing of skilled manual effort with a truly subjective 
attitude toward design. The unique result is, in the words 
of Ghirlandaio, “la pittura per [ eternita.” 

One of Blow’s first tasks was to reéstablish the sources 
of semi-precious stones used in the work. Arrangements 
were made for importing some, and, in addition, helpers 
and craftsmen revived the ancient pastime of collecting 
suitable stones from the vicinity. In former times the 
source of stones was a matter of deep secrecy. Fathers 
revealed to sons, in strictest confidence, the hidden loca- 
tions of their favorite materials. 

Blow had suggestions to make as to techniques, such 
as the use of an electric saw which would greatly speed 
the work. However, the idea was rejected emphatically 
by the Florentines who maintain that the work of cutting 
the stone with a handsaw is vital to the testing of an ap- 
prentice worker. If he can survive six months of this 
routine work, slicing the original rough stones, he is 
fitted to continue with the more intricate matters of the 
craft. At the same time, they say, there is no better way 
for a beginner to learn the feel of stone, each variety of 
which has a lore of its own. 

There are several stages involved in the wor of pietre 
intarsiate, besides creation of the design. Stones are di- 
vided into small pieces by means of a wire stretched by 
a wooden bow, which is fed with powdered emery. This 
answers the purpose of a saw, which is managed by hand, 
cutting the stone into slices three millimeters thick, which 
form the worker’s palette. The design is transferred to 
the different stones to be used. Then the background stone 
and the inset stones are cut out by means of jig saws. 
The joints of the several portions of the design are fitted 
together, and into the background, by means of a file. 
Next the bits of stone are held together firmly by embed- 
ding them in cement. Finally, the work is smoothed and 
polished, rubbed with a “planer” and then with fine 
emery, which is applied first with a smooth piece of 
stone, then with a board covered with cloth. 


Later stages of pietre intarsiate work include: 5. The delicate work of preparing the background for inlay; 6. Inserting 
the small pieces previously cut into the background with a file; 7. Polishing and smoothing the finished work. 
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Green marble centaur, white marble figure on malachite. 








Table top of paesina with colorful balloon and kite design. 


Still lifes in stone by an interplay of color make realistic wine bottles, goblets and fruits. 


In the matter of design something greater than novelty 
has been accomplished. Blow feels that the stone is in- 
trinsically beautiful and should be used in such a way 
as to create design in itself. Nivola is known at Montici 
as the centaur expert. One of his centaur designs shows 
a wide-eyed centaur of green marble, verde d Austria, 
with jasper head and face, holding aloft a great block of 
port’oro, given a three-dimensional effect by an under- 
side of amethyst quartz. A white marble figure of a wo- 
man, jasper haired, clings to him. Both seem highly 
alarmed against their background of port’oro and mala- 
chite. Yet another picture shows a decorative use of the 
medium. In it a centaur of green gabbro and his white 
marble counterpart are shown against a background of 
columbina, a variety of paesina. Use of the stone paesina 
in a design which presents a wine bottle and vessel with 
fruit is more conventional, but pleasing. 

In many of the designs curious dimensional effects are 
obtained. For instance, in the balioon pictures and table 
top designs, the balloon seems actually to hover over the 
paesina landscape, while kites and butterflies float along 
far below it. And there are complementary pictures of 
delicate steeds done in lilla, a mauve-shaded marble, 
against a background of paesina, which extends back- 
ward with the effect of a vast endless plain. 

The table tops are circular or rectangular in shape, 
and it is dificult to describe the effect which the highly 
polished paesina surfaces can give, with their subtly 
blended colorings. One of these is dramatic with en- 
a string of pearls, white marble playing 
cards, a single feather—which are surprisingly realistic. 

Among the numerous designs created for the covers of 
cigarette boxes are simply-set bands of tiger’s eye, mala- 
chite, mother-of-pearl, or black Belgian marble. Tapering 
obelisks of white Carrara marble, with geometrically 
organized insets of yellow Siena marble, port’oro and 
paesina, firmly balanced on bases of verde d’Austria, 


crusted objects 


make ideal lamp bases. 

It is evident that the work of Richard Blow, his de- 
signers and craftsmen, has reéstablished the once fabu- 
lous Florentine craft of pietre intarsiate. Not only has 
the art been saved from extinction but it is progressing 
toward a firm economic status. Because of its intrinsic 
worth, excellence of design, and the skill of the crafts- 
men who execute it, it can once again take a unique 
place in world markets. 





Belle Chair 


Onze Poémes inéedits d Emile Verbaeren 
illustrés de trois bois originaux et de 
douze lithographies par Aristide Maillol 


On les trouve aux Editions d Art Edouard 
Pelletan, chez Helleu et Sergent, libraires 
et éditeurs, 125, boulevard Saint-Germain 
4 Paris, année mil neuf cent trente et un. 





Emile Verhaeren’s “Belle Chair,” illustrated with woodcuts and lithographs by Maillol. 


French Art of the Book 


BY JULIEN CAIN 


General Administrator of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris 


Ithough French books are known the world over, par- 
J, oma in the United States, and the literature of 
our country is familiar through translations, many of 
them excellent, and although the art of France is shown 
not only in museums, but also by handsome reproduc- 
tions which faithfully carry its beauty everywhere, there 
is, unfortunately, a great dearth of those fine editions, 
hand-illustrated by the great masters, which are at the 
same time the glory of French literature and of French 
art. The printing of an etching or of an original litho- 
graph, and the reproduction of beautiful lettering involve 
such careful, detailed work that, as a rule, only two or 
three hundred copies are made of such editions and they 
seldom get beyond a small group of bibliophiles. 

Nevertheless, they deserve wider recognition. In our 
day, the graphic arts have witnessed a magnificent revival, 
due, probably, as was the case with so many other arts, 
such as that of tapestry weaving, to our more exact 
knowledge of the purposes envisaged and the means used. 

For centuries, copyists and illuminators had worked 
in close harmony. Even in the time of Fouquet, the great- 
est of masters took as much delight in decorating a manu- 
script as in painting a picture. The printing press, of 
course, changed this pleasant state of affairs. Research 


has now shown that at the time of the Renaissance, 
painters like Bourdichon or Perreal, and sculptors like 
Jean Goujon or Germain Pilon, were in the habit of 
giving their designs to craftsmen to cut into blocks of 
wood for book illustration. 

However, the reproduction of etchings in books and all 
the dificult technique involved, plus a ruling of the Royal 
Academy that only painting and burin engraving were 
fine arts, caused a large number of artists to shun the 
art of book illustration. It was merely accidental that 
Poussin in the Seventeenth Century and Fragonard and 
Boucher in the Eighteenth Century became interested in 
the art of bookmaking. Most of the masterpieces which 
remain the glory of past centuries are the work of men 
who were illustrators or engravers by profession, men 
who steeped themselves in the spirit of the text and ob- 
served the exigencies of typography. 

At the present time in France, typography is a vibrant 
art. Many of the books recently exhibited in the United 
States are sufficient evidence of the imagination and the 
good taste of the designers of lettering and the men who 
set up the pages. The modern school of French engraving 
is known to be one of the most brilliant, the richest, and 
the most diversified that France has ever known. Modern 








EURENT DE L’ESPRIT, C’EST-A-DIRE 
LA VRAIE JOIE, L’ETERNELLE 
CAIETE, LA DIVINE ENFANCE 

DU CCEUR 


| — MONDE NE-SERA SAUVE 
QU’EN REVENANT A TOI, 

EN REPUDIANT SES ATTACHES 
BARBARES ® COURONS, VENONS 
EN TROUPE * QUEL BEAU JOUR 

QUE CELUI OU TOUTES LES 
VILLES QUI ONT PRIS DES DEBRIS 
DE TON TEMPLE, VENISE, 
PARIS, LONDRES, COPENHAGUE, 
REPARERONT LEURS LARCINS, 
FORMERONT DES THEORIES 
SACREES POUR RAPPORTER LES 
DEBRIS QU’ELLES POSSEDENT, 





Couturier made the lithographs for Renan’s “Priére sur 
’Acropole.” Printed by Céci on the presses of Jean Cres. 


Peut-on luminer an ciel boarbeux et motr! 
Peut-on déchirer des tenébres ‘ 
Phas denses que la poix, sane matin et sanssoir, 
Sans astres, sams éelaurs funebres’ 
Peut-on illuminer en ciel bourbeus et noir? 


L’Expérance qui brille aux carreaux de I Auberge 
Fet soulllée, est morte i jamais! 

Sans lune et sans rayons, trouver of l'v0 héberge 
Les martyrs d'un chemin mauvais! 

‘Le Diable « tout éteint aux carreaux de I Auberge! 





Dis-le, betle sorcitre, ob! dis, si tu le sais, 
cet esprit comblé d' angoisse 
Ft pared! ou mourant qu’ éeraerot les bese. 
Que 
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Georg lithographs for Baudelaire’s “Les Fleurs du 


Mal,” struck off by E. et J. Desjobert. Sautier, publisher. 
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bookeraft owes much to engravers and illustrators, even 
though only our painters and our sculptors are known 
abroad. During the last half-century, some of our greatest 
masters, following the example of Manet and Rodin, have 
come back to books. Bonnard, Maurice Denis, Vuillard, 
Maillol, whose works form the retrospective part of this 
exhibit, already seem to be the elders of the movement. 
There is no school of art, from the Nabis to the Cubists, 
from the Fauves to the Surrealists, which has not paid 
its tribute to bookcraft, and no school which has not, in 
return, found truer modes of expression from this new 
and exalting work of interpretation and decoration. More 
than one of our contemporaneous masters, when outlining 
with his brush the designs to be reproduced on the plates, 
or drawing the lettering and the scrolls, like the copyists 
and illuminators of old, is mindful to establish harmony 
between all the parts of the book. No part of a volume 
may be slighted and the binding itself, which protects the 
book, may be a masterpiece in itself, a masterpiece of 
decoration and of technique. The greatest of our artists 
are indebted to our incomparable craftsmen—the Frenc.: 
artisans—makers of hand-made paper, typographers or 
pressers, binders or gilders. From father to son, they 
have handed down the love of their trade together with 
the secret of a gesture developed, or a difficult movement 
acquired; men whose eyes and minds are constantly being 
embellished by the sight of so many works of art. 

The American public, which has always responded 
with enlightened and intelligent sympathy to all forms 
of French art, undoubtedly appreciates our desire to ac- 
quaint them with some of the best and most representa- 
tive examples of the art of contemporary bookcraft. 

Since 1937, the Comité National du Livre Illustré 
Francais has rallied around a few of the most representa- 
tive artists of today, a certain number of bibliophiles, 
editors and typographers, all devoted to the creation and 
the maintenance of the standard of French illustrated 
books and their distribution abroad. This committee has 
sponsored exhibitions in the Hague and London, in Con- 
stantinople and Athens, Madrid, Lisbon, Dublin, Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen, all of which attracted a large 
number of visitors. In April this exhibition was shown 
in Los Angeles, in March in San Francisco and in May 
at the Cultural Ministry, French Embassy in New York. 

Thanks are due to the Direction Générale des Relations 
Culturelles of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and to M. 
de Messiéres, their representative at the French Embassy 
in Washington, for having conceived the importance of 
this exhibition. It was organized by Mme. Weill-Quillar- 
det, whose planning and execution are based on past suc- 
cessful experience. The Comité National du Livre Illustré 
Francais, through its General Secretary, M. Jacques 
Guignard and Madame Veyrin-Forrer, cooperated with 
her to the utmost. They both belong to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, which is not only the guardian of our treasures 
of the past, but also collects those of our time. 

The exhibit would not have been possible either with- 
out the assistance of many French and American ama- 
teurs. One of them, Mr. Carroll T. Harris, has interested 
a number of bibliophiles in San Francisco. An American 
resident of France, Colonel Sickles, lent his collections 
with an open hand. Mr. Charles Boyer, who has created 
in Los Angeles a house entirely dedicated to the literature 
and the art of France, was kind enough to offer his 
Foundation for this exhibit after it had been shown in 
San Francisco last spring. 
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|b eft tard. Dans ce long couloir tout cripi de 
lune, entre les cours, je me surprends & marcher 
sur la pointe des pieds., — Pourquoi ? — Le 
dent pousse, il owore avec indifférence — un 
Journal — d'un froissement dide et diftrait — 
sans la force bumaine.. Le lavoir s’égoutte avec 
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Et-hing by Alexandre Alexieff for Léon Paul Fargue’s 
“Contes Fantastiques.” Published by Gallimard, Paris. 





W oodcut in colors engraved by André Derain for Francois 
Rabelais’ “Pantagruel,” and painted under his direction. 
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The hand bookbinder is shown here blind tooling, with exquisite care, the sides of a tan oasis niger goatskin binding. 








Harold W. Tribolet of The Extra Bindery at Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, is himself a master hand bookbinder. The 
Bindery executes hand bindings for special customers. 


aspects of Hand Bookbinding 


or over twenty-five years hand bookbinding has been 
| ps active business at the Chicago plant of The Lakeside 
Press (R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company), which is also 
one of the most highly mechanized printing plants in the 
world. This work, handled by the Department of Extra 
Binding, comes to the Press from all parts of the coun- 
try, and occasionally from abroad. Commissions are 
handled for private collectors, rare book dealers, and 
institutional libraries. The Extra Bindery was established 
with the idea that there was a place for a bindery whose 
standard was simply the best that could be done—and 
this standard has never changed. Within The Lakeside 
Press organization, to mention a highly important second 
purpose, this bindery seeks to inspire and inform manu- 
facturing divisions involved in the machine production 
of printing and binding. By acquainting our employees 
with the finest work that has been done in all the divi- 
sions of printing and binding, we believe we provide a 
quality. stimulus throughout our plants that finds its re- 
flection in better craftsmanship. 

Although the craftsmen of the Extra Bindery, all of 
whom have served their apprenticeship at The Lakeside 
Press, are capable of performing most hand binding 
operations from beginning to end, they have tended, 
naturally enough, to become specialists who work together 
as a team. One removes the original construction, repairs 
the leaves at the folds and resews the book; the next one, 
known as a “forwarder,” shapes the backbone, fastens the 
boards and covers the book in leather; and finally the 
book is given to the “finisher” who tools in the gold, 
palladium leaf, blind (burned impression), or inlayed 
leather, called for by the pattern created by the designer. 
On whom does the greatest responsibility rest? As in 
most crafts, the success of the finished product depends 
upon every operation and upon each person from the 
very beginning to the end. No amount of good design 
tooled on the cover will make a binding successful if it 
has been poorly sewn or otherwise constructed carelessly. 
The connoisseur evaluates all details of workmanship, 
and the fine craftsman must work by the same standards. 

The materials that go into a hand bound book are of 
extreme importance. Obviously, it would be a waste of 
craftsmanship and effort to use anything which is not 
reasonably permanent. To this end, a careful analysis 
is made of the paper, thread, board, leather and other 
materials before they are used. Although there are fewer 
patterned and fine plain papers available today than there 
were a decade ago, the supply in the market is improving. 
Many of the European mills are again in production, 
offering handmade papers of pre-war quality. It is hoped 
also, that we shall some day be able to supplement the 


BY HAROLD W. TRIBOLET 


imported papers with more materials of domestic origin. 
Thread, cord and board never have been difficult to buy. 
Very little of the leather tanned today, however, is as per- 
manent as that which was tanned five hundred years ago. 
Few contemporary tanners are able to supply leather that 
is not only tanned properly, but protected with a salt that 
neutralizes the atmospheric acids causing or accelerating 
disintegration over the years. Unfortunately it is not easy 
for one to buy all materials in small quantities. The Guild 
of Book Workers, with headquarters in New York City, 
has recognized this problem and is preparing for its 
members an index of suppliers. Cooperative buying is 
also being considered by this group. 

A well-bound book, covered in a fine piece of leather, 
is a beautiful thing in itself, and the designer must ap- 
proach it with reverence and restraint. Too frequently 
this fact is not recognized, and what might have been an 
attractive binding is desecrated by excessive or badly 
designed ornamentation. The designer must also be aware 
of the limitation of the finisher’s tools. Usually true pic- 
torial representations of characters, objects, or scenes 
found in the text of a book cannot be successfully repro- 
duced in leather. Abstractions, on the other hand, lend 
themselves better to the medium. The geometric arrange- 
ment of tools that many of the early binders used so well 
is no less effective today, if managed with ingenuity and 
good judgment. The designer is obligated to consider the 
text, the typography of the pages, the general proportions 
of the book and, in the light of these, to produce a pat- 
tern that fits the spirit and purposes of the volume. 

An interesting function of The Lakeside Press’ Extra 
Bindery involves the restoration of disintegrated bindings. 
If resewing is necessary, the new thread is carefully in- 
troduced into the signatures (groups of leaves) through 
the original holes, and the book is again fastened in the 
original covers. In repairing old leather bindings, new 
leather, selected and treated to match the original, is 
applied at the weakened or broken areas. Gold tooling, 
which is sometimes added, is usually painted over with 
a preparation to subdue the glitter and mellow and har- 
monize its appearance. Finally, all of the leather is 
treated with an oil to lubricate the fibers and retard the 
effects of physical wear. It is now believed that the life 
of old leather bindings can be prolonged by the applica- 
tion of the protective salt which is also used in good, new 
leather. This, however, must be applied before the oil. 
Cloth bindings, particularly those on first and rare edi- 
tions are reconstructed in much the same manner as 
leather bindings. New linen is fastened under the old 
cloth to strengthen and supplement the worn places 
usually found at the joints and corners. The purpose is 
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to preserve and support the original covering without the 
addition of prominent or unstable materials. 

The cleaning of “foxed” and mildewed paper requires 
all the skill and intelligence at the command of the hand 
binder. If a growth is found in a book that otherwise 
justifies preservation, the sewing is removed and the 
leaves completely separated into their respective folios. 
The paper is then subjected to a series of chemical baths 
that eliminates the stains and, incidentally, bleaches the 
paper. Finally, the cleansed sheets are dipped into a 
gelatin size to which a dye and preservative have been 
added. This solution in one operation strengthens the 
paper, restores it to its original color and inhibits bac- 
terial growth. If the leaves are properly dried and pressed 

another important step—the type impressions and the 
texture of the paper will remain unchanged. 

An incomplete leaf or document, with a portion worn 
away or torn off through misuse, can be restored by add- 
ing a piece of matching contemporary paper. The “new” 
paper is cut to the correct shape, the edges of the old 
and the new paper beveled with a sharp knife, and the 
two are then pasted together over a shadow box. Apart 
from the craftsmanship involved, the success of this 
operation is dependent upon the availability of the right 
kind of paper. One must habitually save every piece of 
paper, old or new, for possible use in repairs. 


Torn leaves can be repaired in several ways, depending 
upon the characteristics of the paper and the severity of 
the tear. If the fibers of the paper are long and can be 
“pulled” from the edges of the tear, they are pasted and 
compressed together, although it is sometimes necessary 
to add thin tissue over the damaged area for additional 
strength. Paper that requires all-over support can be 
mounted on transparent silk chiffon; or, if one side can 
be obscured, on durable linen. In treating a badly dam- 
aged leaf or fragment (see reproductions of the Philoso- 
phiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica title page accom- 
panying this article), it is sometimes advisable to split the 
sheet edgewise and introduce a layer of thin, strong 
paper; or to mount the half on which the printing ap- 
pears on a similar paper, also split in half. This radical 
treatment must only be resorted to in rare instances, and 
the risks should be recognized fully. 

The future of this craft will be secure if the hand 
binder wisely does not attempt to compete with the highly 
productive machines of the commercial binding industry, 
but concentrates on the individual book, which can best 
be done by hand. He must follow the honest techniques 
religiously, and—to mix my figures—divorce himself 
from the short-cut methods which the informed client will 
not condone. And all these measures will avail only if the 
best materials are used from beginning to end. 





Another sample of “before and after” treatment. From rehinging and resewing to a completed replica of fore-edge 


clasps, this 17th Century devotional book was completely restored, leather to match applied to corners and backbone. 


This example of “before and after” restora- 
tion suggests the complex and exacting tech- 
niques employed in renewing of old pages. 
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Millicent Rogers’ jewelery 


4n exhibition of Millicent Rogers’ jewelry was given re- 
cently in New York at Durlacher Brothers’. It covered the 
work of several years. Mrs. Rogers is now working in 
Taos, New Mexico, where she has established a workshop. 





The necklace and bracelet called “Winter Silver,” is 
composed of many irregular, solid silver blocks and disks. 









“Figures of Growth” is a necklace composed of irregular 


gold beads and flat pendants in the form of stylized plants. 





Opalescent abalone and copper, set in coppery gold, 
form this necklace which is called “Cold Sea and Earth.” 





NAKASHIMA wy stay vos 


birch, walnut, oak, poplar, cherry and others. Some they 


he love of wood for wood’s sake is one index, at least, 

to George Nakashima’s extraordinary skill in this 
medium, whether in the designing or the execution of his 
furniture. He warms to the beauty of grain in the hard 
woods, to their texture and their gradient or contrasting 
colors. The quality of his response to these elements is 
evidenced in his treatment of wood, from basic design of 
chair or table, precision of matching and joining, to the 
soft, satiny sheen of finished surfaces, reflected equally 
from the furniture, the ceiling or the matchless walnut 
floor of his house. Nakashima knows his woods intimately 
and draws upon their virtues, as he solves their problems 
with the art of a master craftsman. 

Nakashima’s design approach is direct and uncompli- 
cated, his forms are not over-intellectualized. The resuli 
is simple furniture which is both graceful and sturdy. 
Essentially modern, it is wholly Nakashima’s in style 
but unforced, unselfconscious as compared with a variety; 
of other products on the contemporary carpet. 

Here is a craftsman unique, perhaps, in the United 
States who, with his partner F. Croydon Crooks 2nd, de- 
signs and executes original furniture by hand. True, there 
is a power-lathe—and other power tools—in the small 
but fully-equipped workshop near New Hope, Pennsy!- 
vania, where they ply their craft together. More interest- 
ing, certainly, is the complete assortment of Nakashima’s 
ancient Japanese tools, shown with this article. 

Below, he is demonstrating the use of a Japanese saw 
which will cut anywhere within the center of a piece of 
wood without a starter hole. Japanese saw blades are 
thinner than ours because they are pulled in cutting, not 
pushed as ours are. 

Of interest also is the fact that they use the local 
woods, They buy standing trees, in many cases—ash, 


cut themselves into suitable boards; others they have 
sawn for them in the mills of the neighborhood. For- 
tunately for Nakashima’s enterprise, no furniture fac- 
tories are operating in the vicinity. Thus the supply is 
abundant and he takes his choice of all that grows in 
those richly wooded hills. 

They have ample room for storage of wood, although 
much of their stock is air-dried, for a period of approxi- 
mately six months. The rest is kiln-dried in the neighbor- 
hood, since they have no kiln of their own. But however 
wood is seasoned, Nakashima holds that since a specific 
wood may be counted upon for its own characteristic 
performance, the designer must plan for this and treat it 
accordingly. Some woods stabilize themselves more 
readily than others; other woods, in this climate, will 
forever expand in the torrid days of August. He is fa- 
miliar, of course, with the use of joints of oriental origin 
which allow for warping, swelling and shrinking. 

Nakashima, who is American-born, is an architect and 
practiced architecture on the West Coast until about two 
years ago. He has a degree from Washington University, 
a master’s degree from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and a diploma from Fontainebleau. Despite the 
réclame which now attaches to his name, he is first of all 
an artist, devoted to simplicity and the fashioning of 
beautiful things. 

With his own hands, he has built for his little family 
a gem of a house on a hillside outside of New Hope. 
First came the workshop, while the Nakashimas camped 
in a tent. This may have been rugged, but judging by the 
rosy glow of health in the cheeks of Mira, his little 
daughter, it made them robust, too. 

Then came the house. The French would describe this 
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Mira with her father at a sliding window of his made- 
by-hand dwelling. Typical Japanese roof and overhang. 
Nakashima’s ancient Japanese saw. His chisels have offset 
handles. Corcoran photos, courtesy “Science Illustrated.” 











Knoll Associates. 


Photograph courtesy H., G. 





dwelling as “bijou”; not that it is small, but every board, 
every joining, all the varied planes of softly polished 
surfaces suggest the techniques of the fine jeweler. The 
house holds a surprise, too, for every newcomer, in the 
view which faces the door. Although at no great height, 
the beholder seems to look down into a vista from a 
mountain top—an illusion created from the fact that the 
entire north wall is of sliding glass doors, pushed wide 
from ceiling to floor in summer. It is not even that the 
view is in itself remarkable, but that it has been cap- 
tured by a device to suggest altitude and spaciousness and 
has become as integral a part of the interior as the 
smoothly finished stone of the south wall or the fireplace. 

The house itself is essentially Japanese in structure 
and feeling. built on one level, with sliding windows and 
doors. The roof is flat, made of corrugated cement painted 
aluminum, with characteristic overhang. To the comment 
that his house looks Japanese while his furniture does not, 
Nakashima replied with amusement: 

“| may compare my house with a Japanese house, but 
in Japan | could not compare my furniture because there 
would be none. If my furniture has roots in the past, I 
should say it sprang rather from the old Pennsylvania 
Dutch than from any other.” He indicated a little 
chair with curved back, reminiscent of the old bar chairs 
of the vicinity. 

Granted that the Nakashimas’ house has the normal 
occidental quota of chairs and tables, it still keeps the 
wind-swept look, the negation of clutter characteristic 
of oriental interiors, yet with none of that almost hostile 
coldness of occidental “modern.” This may be due partly 
to a purity of taste in the scale and the proportion of 
such furniture as is present. It must come partly from 
the richness of the background of precious, blond woods. 

This “warmth,” Nakashima explains, lies in the wealth 
of color tones brought out of the wood grains by proper 
methods. This is indeed an art, and a labor of love. From 
the pale gleam of the poplar ceiling to the rich har- 
monies of the walnut floor, Nakashima has his reward. 

“Varnish,” he says, “has a chilling effect upon wood. 
Never can aging or the subtle weathering of a fine piece 
of wood take place if it has been varnished. Woods of 
this character should be waxed or oiled. I myself like a 
paste wax, or a combination of wax and oil, but smaller 
objects should be immersed in oil.” No need to say that 
the walnut floor, put together with uneven lengths, wide 
and exquisitely pieced together, were treated with the 
master hand. 

There are details characteristic of Nakashima’s work 
as an artist’s signature. For instance, the “butterfly” dove- 
tail in walnut which joins the halves of his cherry top 
table. He likes to use contrast in wood colors both as 
design and as surface decoration. Then there is bitter 
brush, which is not a local wood, but comes from the 
deserts of the Southwest. Bitter brush grows in twisted, 
tormented shapes, hard and fibrous. Stripped of its bark 
and polished it lends itself to handles that open doors, 
windows and drawers. He has selected a fine specimen 
and has treated it as a piece of driftwood, for pure decora- 
tion. He uses a specially treated grass for chair seats. 

At least two-thirds of Nakashima’s furniture pieces go 
to customers who have ordered them specially. But he 
also sells through an arrangement with Rabun Studios. 
810 Madison Avenue, New York City, and through Knoll 
Associates, 601 Madison Avenue. One of Nakashima’s 
chairs costs around $40, direct to the customer. 


Sleek cherry table top dovetailed with walnut “butterfly.” 
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Some chair seats are made with specially prepared grasses. 








n the Book of Jeremiah it is written: “then | went 
Taowe to the potter's house and, behold, he wrought 
a work on the wheels.” To arrive at the atelier of Lagardo 
Tackett one must literally “go down” a flight of steep 
steps out into the slanting wall of Topanga Canyon. 
Twenty miles away is glittering Hollywood where men 
and women are consumed by frustrations and passions. 
But down in the quiet valley, away from all that is hur- 
ried and superficial in contemporary living, Lagardo 
Tackett works patiently and with infinite skill fashioning 
nots and vases and vessels of faultless outline and warm 
vibrant color. His contribution to the ancient art of pot- 
tery is both functional and rare. The tonal effects and 
textural depth of his ceramics are an inspiration and a 
challenge to artist and layman alike. 

Clay has always fascinated Lagardo Tackett. As a child 
he played in a deposit of ball clay on his grandfather's 
farm in Kentucky, forming strange little objects that 
pleased his fancy. Later, at the University of Indiana 
where he majored in geology and fine arts, he began to 
work with the potters of Brown County, not far from the 
campus. After graduation the depression forced him for 
a while to work as art director for a firm of sales pro- 
motion councilors. About this time he married, and nights 


the potter of Topanga Canyon 





and Sundays, with tireless enthusiasm, he and his wife 
experimented with ceramics. They are largely self-taught 
and work together with facility and coordination. By 





experiment and research they have developed several 
original glazes of great beauty. Some, of course, 
were “accidents of the fire” on which Virginia Tackett 
made painstaking notes for reference, adaptation or de- 
velopment. After thousands of tests, most of the guess- 
work has been eliminated and seldom does the action of 
the fire send back a color that is not the one he started 
out to get. He says, “If | want a certain shade of blue. 
| am not content to have it come out green. However.” 
he added, “this may be a fault. Perhaps potters trip them- 
selves up by making a fetish of this.” 

Tackett’s operations are based on heat work and the 
use of cones, rather than temperature. The resulting fin- 
ishes seem an inherent part of the plastic form, insepara- 
bly allied to the body of the clay. One of the most inter- 
esting glazes in the Tackett collection is an adaptation 
of a formula an old French potter gave him while he 
was serving with an anti-aircraft unit during the Battle 
of the Bulge. 

“We came into Le Havre and had to wade ashore,” 
he said, “then drive sixty miles in wet clothes. It was 








very cold and there was no way of getting warm until an 
old potter who lived with his kiln in a tremendous stone 
building invited us in to dry out. After that | saw him 
several times. Although I could speak only a few words 
of French, | managed to let him know I was a potter. 
He generously offered me the use of his materials and 
| did turn out two or three pots, but I was so aware of 
his needs that | couldn’t abuse the privilege. 

“When | was leaving for home he gave me a scrap 
of paper on which he had scribbled a formula. It was a 
glaze used by his grandfather in Russia over a hundred 
years ago. As nearly as | could make out from the transla- 
tion, it called for axle grease mixed with red lead. | 
fooled around with it for some time but couldn't fire 
it at low enough temperature. Then Mrs. Tackett hit upon 
the solution. The glaze she perfected differs somewhat 
from the ancient recipe, but her adaptation is basically 
the same.” He picked up a tall jug-like branch vase. A 
thing of beauty, it was a terra cotta form dipped in green- 
black glaze, fired, then a cream glaze superimposed on 
it and fired again. 

He has never understood why the old Frenchman gave 
his grandfather’s formula to a stranger. But it is certain 
that the aged potter, seeing the dreams in the eyes of the 
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young craftsman from across the sea, knew that his an- 
cient heritage would be treated with reverence. 

After the war Lagardo and Virginia Tackett decided 
it was time to do something they could work at together. 
One day while driving through Topanga Canyon, they 
espied a barn (at the time full of cows) and recognized 
it at once as a place in which they would like to work. 
Without hesitation they knocked on the farmer's door 
and said, “Please, will you move your cows somewhere 
else so that we can rent your barn?” The farmer did. 
They cleaned it out, bought a butane-fired kiln and began 
devoting all their time to pottery making. 

Lagardo Tackett is a potter on a passionate quest. He 
is using his pliable medium to solve not alone the con- 
crete problem, what need will this pot fill, but the ab- 
stract problem, what is my relation to the universe? In 
building a mental and emotional world of his own in 
which to live, he has passed on to his art such subtle and 
delightful qualities that the beholder cannot fail to be 
deeply touched. His power and beauty of design, his 
warmth of coloring must, if only for a fleeting moment, 
arouse an awareness of the full meaning of life, the har- 
mony of its laws. 

But there is no attempt here at mere art for art’s sake 
There is plentiful evidence of a practical viewpoint in 
the functional nature of his pieces, in the simplicity of 
form and design. 

It is characteristic of Lagardo Tackett that he finds 
little pleasure in molded pieces, and with the exception 
of a distinctive dinner service he made for a time and 
has now abandoned, he uses hand processes. He admits 
that he could make a great deal more money with quan- 
tity production. But there is a mechanical uniformity in 
such pieces that he finds less than satisfying. 

To watch him at the wheel, is to see the clay come alive 
under his hands. He works with it lovingly. The clay spins 
round and round on its circular platter and his long sen- 
sitive fingers go over it caressingly again and again. It 
takes on form, it is born under his eyes, under the pres- 
sure of his thumb. Each piece has a vital identity of its 
own expressed in contour, color or design. 

Is the artist ever satisfied? “Yes,” says Mr. Tackett, 
“on occasion a piece fills me with a deep content. Here 
is one...” It is a large flat plate of natural unblended 
porous clay. A primitive approach, clay pinched in, 
rolled out, cut and shaped, decorated with uneven circles 
of white, blue and brown; an Indian arrangement of 
deep earthy colors and primordial design reaching back 
centuries, but expressed in today’s idiom. Here the emo- 
tional impact of color is felt—the blue spreading out 
and up, expanding; the white thrusting forward, im- 
pressing itself on you; the brown going back into great 
depths, stabilizing the whole. 

“Perhaps,” Tackett said thoughtfully, “in a month, a 
year, I shall find some other piece more fulfilling. As 
my need changes, I’ve no doubt I shall shape a vessel 
that will meet it.” 

The cognoscenti of Southern California ceramic art 
quickly recognized the value of Tackett pottery and a 
recent exhibit at Scripps College Gallery brought ac- 
clamation from collectors and the general public. 

Tackett hesitates to say that there is any symbolism in 
his work except that which is inherent in the clay itself. 
His is rather an attempt to modulate space, color and de- 
sign elements. 

As to where he finds his ideas, he says: “The glib 


answer, | suppose, would be that | make things to fill a 
need. But there is more to it than that. | suppose | am 
searching for truth and trying to express what I find. 
In sincere work there is more than can be seen by the 
physical eye alone. The Chinese had a word for it: 


Mei foon—a simple and beautiful way of !ife, a har- 
mony between the esthetic and the ethical.” 

Tackett’s rhythmic patterns and applied ornament are 
entirely spontaneous. They are his handwriting, a mes- 
sage from the artist to whomever buys his pots. 

For surface designing he employs a primitive, two- 
dimensional placement such as children, with their more 
honest approach to art, use. However, he matches space: 
and colors with the general idea in mind. Is it a bowl? 
What is it for? To hold something. The design, there- 
fore, should give the impression of depth. Conversely, a 
floor tile should have a design that stays on the surface, 
for who would want to feel that with each step he was 
sinking into space? He often uses active arrangements, 
“active” lines that march, fall or move forward with a 
flowing motion. 

He is a daring colorist. In addition to preparing his 
own oxide infusions, by the levigation of stone he 
achieves jewel-like effects so that a goblet may cradle in 
its depths the cool green of the emerald, or the sparkle 
of a sapphire. 

A square plate of esoteric appeal, a deep earthy red 
beneath a thick white glaze, is inscribed with runic char- 
acters, those mysterious remnants of a lost language. A 
terra cotta bow! has an alkaline glaze, soft green seasoned 
into secondary crackle similar to the celadon glaze used 
by the Japanese. One bowl has a Persian-type glaze, blue 
with modulations of iridescent greens. Another, black 
glaze with two-dimensional horse and chariot design. A 
brown pot has purple, blue and orange overtones. 

Lagardo Tackett’s only adventure into abstract form 
is his collection of small pieces for “handling.” They are 
not strictly abstract in that they are not the abstraction of 
any particular thing. Some people like to read a meaning 
into a design. They expect it to represent a figure they 
are familiar with. Such will be disappointed with Tack- 
ett’s form-ideas. They represent nothing except the 
ceramist’s intuitive response to the pliant quality of the 
clay. They are unadorned, sensuous in their smooth flow- 
ing lines, to be identified by touch rather than sight; to 
be held, handled, stroked. When making them the artist 
works without plan, governed by some balance between 
instinct and knowledge. 

At the California School of Art, where he teaches two 
days a week, Tackett is demonstrating that the impor- 
tant principle in teaching is to help the student express 
his own ideas. He gives his students a specific problem 
and lets them work it out by a practical approach. “Tech- 
nique is actually only a tool,” he says, “that serves as 
a means whereby the artist can best say that which he has 
to say. If the artist has nothing personal to say, the so- 
called technique is only an empty style or formula which 
alone cannot make good art.” 

Lagardo Tackett believes that pottery provides a con- 
genial accent in any type of interior. It is more, he in- 
sists, than a decorative color spot. If a handmade ceramic 
is anything, it is a complete expression of an individual 
and a foil against the perfection of machine made things. 
He believes that because of the unalterable quality im- 
parted by fire, pottery preserves, more than any other 
craft, an imperishable record of the ages. 
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Myrtle Brown has recently enhanced her reputation as a 
weaver by creating, with the use of ribbons, materials for 
the New York haute couture. Mrs. Brown is now president 


of the New York Weavers Guild, an affiliated group. 


he Colonial housewife, unlike us moderns with our 
innumerable shops and myriad machine-woven 
items, was not able to go around the corner and procure 
woven material to fill her needs. To clothe her family 
and to decorate her home she resorted to hand-weaving, 
with the primitive equipment of the day, using the wool 
of her sheep and the flax from her farm to spin her yarn. 
From this simple beginning she mastered the basic 
weaves, then both originated and developed from these 
weaves, patterns which we are still using today. Thus we 
see how necessity gave us a lasting heritage of beauty. 
The housewife today, in spite of being able to buy 
clothes for any and all purposes, in many instances finds 
a lack of satisfaction in these mass-made items, Often 
they leave her esthetically starved. Hence, modern woman 
is faced with the problem not alone of satisfying her 
domestic and decorative needs but also of finding mate- 
rials which will give her the beauty she craves. When 
she realizes this, and the fact that the Colonial weaves 
do not always fit into the contemporary setting, it be- 
comes apparent that she must create, or have created for 
her, handwoven materials of original design. Therefore, 
in this machine age the craftsman—the handweaver in 
this case—once again has a chance to come into his own. 
A great many weavers today are timid when called 
on to create an original design. They are so steeped in 
the traditional weaves that the thought of relying upon 
themselves is like jumping into deep water. If they but 
understood the joy and satisfaction which transcends that 
of imitating, even the finest traditional pattern, they 
would hasten to conquer this timidity, going on to ex- 
press their own ideas and adding thus to their develop- 
ment. This is much easier for the modern weaver than 
it may at first seehh. For when it is remembered how that 
Colonial weaver met the challenge with crude implements 
and still achieved outstanding results, it must be ad- 
mitted that the improvement in equipment, along with 
the many new yarns available today, has given the mod- 
ern weaver every advantage for full creative expression. 
For the timid weaver there is a simple way out. Just 
set your loom as usual as to pattern using twill, rosen- 
gang, honeysuckle, herringbone or any desired pattern— 
with this difference: use a specific color on the same 
harness throughout the’pattern. Another easy way to take 
the leap is to vary the types of yarns used in the warp, 
using unrelated yarns such as rayon and wool, linen and 
metal, plastic and chenille, cotton and cellophane or any 
combination you may desire. But above all use original 
treadling, never sticking to the traditional pattern. The 
combination of the original treadling and the mixed 


threading will give new textures and create new designs. 
Another convenient way to arrive at new designs is 
through spacing in the reed. In other words, to develop 
new designs improvise on your loom as you would on a 
musical instrument expressing ideas as they come to 
you. As you go on you will find you are becoming more 
design-conscious, developing sensitivity in appreciation 
of symmetry, value and texture among the other fine 
points of design. But more important youll gain con- 
fidence and understanding of the joy of creation. 

Taking the patterns mentioned above, namely: twill, 
rosengang, honeysuckle, herringbone and goose eye, two 
harness weave, the samples illustrated were made in the 
following manner: 

Twill. A. type—asymmetrical plaid. Warp, Swiss and 
French ribbon; weft, Swiss and French ribbon; warped, 
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in 3 colors, chartreuse, royal purple, pink; reed, 12 
dent; sley, one to the dent; woven, as set in. 

B. type—chartreuse twill. Warp, Swiss and French 
ribbon; weft, Swiss and French ribbon; warped, in 
3 colors; reed, 12 dent; sley, one to the dent; woven, 
in twill. 

C. type—stripes. Warp, Swiss and French ribbon, 
weft, Swiss and French ribbon; warped. in 3 colors; 
reed, 12 dent; sley, one to the dent; woven, plain tabby 
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with 2 shots royal purple, 2 shots chartreuse, 2 shots 
pink, 6 shots American beauty. 

D. type—black ground, yellow stripes. Warp. Swiss 
and French ribbon; weft, Swiss ribbon and Spinnerin 
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topper wool; warped, in 3 colors; reed, 12 dent; sley, 
one to the dent; woven, plain tabby with spaced stripes. 
This sampler was created by the author for one of the 
country’s leading dress designers who made it into a 
stunning jacket to be worn with a black cocktail dress. 

E. type—white and brown stripe. Warp, Swiss ribbon; 
weft, Swiss ribbon; warped, one brown, one white; reed, 
12 dent; sley, one to the dent; woven, as set in. This 
weave gives the effect of seersucker, but with distinction. 

F. type—spaced twill. Warp, soft twist white rayon; 
weft, American-made white rayon ribbon; warped, 
straight; reed, 15 dent; sley; two threads each dent 4 
times, one thread every other dent 8 times; woven, on 
regular pattern sheds without tabby. 

G. type—spaced twill in stripes. Warp, soft twist white 
rayon; weft, American-made white rayon ribbon; warped, 
straight; reed, 15 dent; sley, 2 threads each dent 4 
times, one thread every other dent 8 times; woven 
PLS plain tabby. 

* Sy ote Y ape eae cee H. type—spaced twill. Warp, soft twist white rayon; 

ee weft, American-made white rayon ribbon; warped, 
straight; reed, 15 dent; sley, 2 threads each dent 4 times, 
one thread every other dent 8 times; woven, 1-2, 3-4, 
2-3, 1-4. Material woven in this pattern was used for 
lamp shades. 

I. type—banded twill. Warp, plastic covered glass; 
weft, cotton chenille and Perle cotton; warped, straight; 
reed, 15 dent; sley, one to the dent; woven, twill and 
tabby. 

J. type—twill on opposites. Warp, plastic covered 
glass; weft, cotton chenille and plastic covered glass; 
warped, straight; reed, 15 dent; sley, one to the dent; 
woven, original pattern. These were used for experi- 
mental purposes by a plastic yarn manufacturer. 

Rosengang. A. type—horizontal stripe. Warp, Spin- 
nerin chartreuse dressy yarn; weft, Swiss rayon ribbon, 








chartreuse; warped, 


dressy 
straight; reed, 15 dent; sley, one to the dent; woven, 
plain tabby with chartreuse ribbon for one inch, then 
one pattern with dressy, followed by another inch of 
plain tabby with ribbon; next, one pattern with ribbon- 
bands repeated for the length of the material. This mate- 
rial made up wonderfully for soft, practical blouses and 


chartreuse, Spinnerin 


jackets. 
B. type 
bon; weft, Swiss and French ribbon; warped, in ! 
colors; reed, 12 dent; sley, one to the dent; threaded, 
one color to each harness; woven, as set it. One would 


broken stripe. Warp, Swiss and French rib- 


never reconize this as rosengang as it makes a very 
unusual material. 

C. type—highlighted stripe. Warp, Swiss and French 
ribbon; weft, Swiss and French ribbon; warped, in 4 
colors; reed, 12 dent; sley, one to the dent; threaded, 
one color to each harness; woven, plain tabby weave 
with light blue rayon ribbon. 

D. type—twill stripe. Warp, Swiss and French rib- 
bon; weft, royal purple rayon ribbon; warped, in 4 
colors; reed, 12 dent; sley, one to the dent; woven, in 
twill. 

E. type—variegated opposites. Warp, plastic covered 
glass; weft, plastic covered glass; warped, straight; reed, 
15 dent; sley, two to the dent; woven, original pattern. 

F. type—patterned screen. Warp, extruded plastic; 
weft, extruded plastic; warped, straight; reed, 15 dent; 
sley, one to the dent; woven, original pattern. These were 
made for a plastic yarn manufacturer. 

Honeysuckle. type—striped. Warp, Swiss and French 
ribbon; weft, Swiss and French ribbon; warped, in 4 
colors; reed, 12 dent; sley, one to the dent; woven, plain 
tabby—this can be treadled many ways to gain various 
effects. This weave made an excellent suiting material. 

Herringbone and goose eye. type—spaced. Warp, fine 
white wool; weft, American rayon ribbon; warped, 
straight; reed, 15 dent; sley, one in first dent, two in 
second dent, one in third dent, skip a dent—repeated 
across the loom; woven, with American rayon ribbon in 
herringbone and goose eye. This was designed for a 
ribbon manufacturer as a sample for lamp shade. 

Two harness weave. type—novelty. Warp, fine strong 
cotton; weft, cardboard, hemp, twine, straw, plastic; 
warped, straight; reed, 15 dent; sley, one to a dent; 
woven, plain tabby. Sampler was used in planning fol- 
lowing items for a summer cottage: porch hangings, 
draft curtains, floor coverings, place mats. 

The above may seem like an attempt to take the 
weaver off the deep end. However, the satisfaction in 
trying these innovations is truly gratifying, especially 
when they are placed beside traditional pieces in a 
modern setting. As an example, one of the loveliest in- 
teriors I have seen used only hand-woven items. The 
table linens were simple yet of exquisite materials. The 
patterns were appropriate for the contemporary furnish- 
ings although based on a Colonial set up. Each room 
in the house possessed an individuality all its own 
which was a direct result of planned handweaving, per- 
fectly coordinated with the surrounding styling. Un- 
fortunately this example is an exception. However, our 
leading decorators are showing the way by demanding 
designs modern in both color and texture since the 
Colonial patterns as woven by weavers of Colonial days 
fail to fulfill the requirements of modern decoration. 
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Child’s menagerie 


















ne of the aspects of art is to reveal reality by a sym- 
bolical rendering of its essence. In doing this Frolie 
Toys prove to be good art. For each one of the animal 
toys made by Mary Fillius in her Colorado Springs work- 
shop has a definite living character, so that from the first 
glimpse one leaps to say “that is an elephant.” The domi- 
nant feature of horseness and dogness has been captured 
through the medium of felt, made to obey the imagina- 
tion by the clever and practiced use of the needle. 
These toys are not literal recreations of reality—copy 
studies of real animals. They have the fire and the 
glamour of the fairy tale creatures we have all made up 
in our minds and still remember, though perhaps infre- 
quently. For the name “frolie” itself is from an old Eliz- 
abethan word which means “elfin.” Mrs. Fillius says that 
the little horses she has made are for the elves to ride, 
and so indicates to us, as do the creatures themselves, 
their far imaginative cry from the everyday horse, and 
from the assembly-line horse of the market place. Each 
of the animals is a lure to the mind of the child to see 
for himself, to understand and imagine for himself. It 
was really from the children she knows that Mrs. Fillius 
first arrived at the idea of making animal toys. For many 
of her young friends came to her for aid when their toys 
needed repair, and she, noting the inelegant and often 
tawdry character of their toys, determined to see whether 
she could not create for them things which would have 
not only durability but something of beauty besides. Even 
the texture of the children’s mass-made toys was depress- 
ing. So she experimented and has arrived at the hand- 








some lively creatures who parade these pages. 

Mrs. Fillius uses only the best and heaviest type of art 
felt, one hundred per cent wool, because this material 
has substance, tone and malleability. It not only looks 
like the natural hide but retains its shape and has a soft 
grace. She prefers the smooth felt rather than imitative 
novelty materials for many reasons. One is that children 
sometimes get the hairy strands from “plush” in their 
noses and throats. Moreover, felt is easily cleaned and 
long wearing. In use of color, Mrs. Fillius tries to ap- 
proximate the real colorings of the animals, although she 
finds the imagination of the child will supply the details 
if the form is convincing. Trimming is used in contrasting 
color for accent, to highlight some important feature. an 
ear or a hoof, for instance. And then too, with horses 
and donkeys, an additional touch of color is added for 
interest in saddle and bridle, simple enough to be taken 
on or off by small children. 

Toy stufling is a problem with which craftsmen are stil] 
experimenting. Mrs. Fillius finds that a very fine, light 
filling is best, one which can be packed lightly or solidly. 
She stuffs with small pellets no larger than capsules, 
packing each piece separately. Careful stuffing, as well as 
a good pattern, can build up an appearance of muscles. 

The sense of motion and vitality is important for the 
successful toy. Each animal’s essential quality must be 
captured. Movement in the horse, for instance, can be 
suggested by diagonal lines to emphasize the angle of 
the legs, gentleness and obedience by the arched neck 
and submission to the light bridle. Tails and manes are 
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exaggerated in memory of the famous horses from the 
pages of myth and legend. For it is good to remember 
that it is the combination of the bizarre and the mundane 
which so often appeals to the child’s sense of the comic. 
Although the felt medium which has been used so suc- 
cessfully by Mrs. Fillius is eminently a good one for toys 
of this type, it is by no means the only one. Experiment 
here could produce some interesting variations. One sug- 
gestion is leather of some grades and qualities. And 
although Mrs. Fillius veers away from decorative fabrics, 
many of these make quaint and picturesque pieces. The 
calico cat is never forgotten. It is true that plain colors 
may give a more definite outline and nicety of design. 
Heavy linens and cotton fabrics are other possibilities. 
Although it seems early to talk of Christmas the ob- 
vious marketability of well-made, durable and unusual 
toys at that time is very great. There are actually not too 
many months left for craftsmen to plan for Christmas 
1950. This is the time to explore the possibilities of the 
field in order to meet production demands a year from 
now. The work of Mrs. Fillius is of an inspiring kind for 
needleworkers. Not many of the present day toys could 
expect a history such as Hitty, the famous doll, enjoyed 
during her first hundred years. Long before half of her 
exciting adventures had taken place, they would have 
crumbled to dust. Yet it is easy to imagine a Frolie horse 
with such a history. It surely seems that here is a wide 
field for the craftsman who can create novel pattern, use 
material with ingenuity and by careful, precise handwork 
make a toy both durable and beautiful. 
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REVAILING WINDS 


BY FRANCES WRIGHT CAROE Director of America House 


This section of Crart Horizons is solely for the prac- 
ticing craftsmen whose incomes are in part or wholly 
derived from the sale of their hand work. No punches are 
pulled, for here are met the realities of dollars and cents 
which are as sharp as a cutting tool, as tricky as a glaze, 
intricate as a loam dressing, as manipulative as silver, 
as smooth as molten crystal, and completely fickle as to 
color, form, and function. 


he emphasis on the pieces shown in this issue is on 

quality and price. These two properties are upper- 
most in the mind of every wholesale buyer and of 
every retail customer and are the major deciding factors 
in the salability of an article. There is no reason to be- 
lieve this situation will change and so it is a wise crafts- 
man who recognizes and accepts it, thus adjusting him- 
self to the changing and fickle markets. Competing in the 
market places is a creative and stimulating challenge all 
the time to those craftsmen who would be a part of their 
contemporary world. Don’t try to turn back the clock 
there is nothing more interesting than the present or 
more promising than the future. All prices quoted here 
are retail. 

The great variety of color available in enamels makes 
this medium ideal for jewelry. The silver pins shown, 
approximately one and three-quarters by one and three- 
eighths inches, are covered with brilliant colored enamel 
with silver cloisonné wire used effectively as outline, at 
$16.50 each. The enamel-on-silver earrings do not have 
the silver wire but are equally effective bits of color, $5 
a pair. The pieces of jewelry rest on a pure silk scarf 
with a combination batik and tie-dyed effect. It is neither, 
but rather a process worked out by the craftsman which 
enables each side to be different. Scarfs in a variety of 
colors are made in squares or narrow lengths and range 
from $3 to $12 each. 

The weaver of the all-linen mats in the photograph has 
used excellent judgment in design. The edging on these 
mats has avoided being fringed or hemmed. They have a 
real, contemporary feeling and come in soft, deep shades 
of rust, green, beige or gray, and also white, $2.50 each. 
Colored matching or contrasting stock-manufactured 
linen napkins are perfect with these. The complementary 
use of wood as a cover for pottery pieces is represented 
in the cookie jar with an attractive variegated glaze in- 
corporating wood tones, $7.50. The wooden handled cut- 
lery shown represents quality, not mere novelty or 
expediency. Unlike bamboo handles which are novel, and 
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plastic handles which are expedient, these handles are 
made of teak wood which is practically everlasting. Be- 
cause of the natural oil in this wood it can be washed 
constantly without drying out and cracking and the color 
improves with age. In order to maintain this lasting 
quality, the craftsman hunted for the best blanks avail- 
able and found some forged stainless steel ones that will 
maintain the quality and give informal flatware real 
distinction. No spoons are made, it being best to get 
silver or plated ones. The knife, fork, bottle-opener, 
cheese server and butter spreader are $1.95 each. There 
are other serving pieces, such as cake knife, $2.50, steak 
set, $4.50, or carving set, $10. 

The enamel trays, six inches in diameter, top right, rep- 
resent a field that belongs solely to the craftsman. They 
represent the expression of an individual in a useful and 
decorative object. These are true primitives, conversation 
pieces. They cannot be successfully duplicated by anyone 
but the originator for their artlessness makes them 
unique. They are rich in color, carefully thought out and 
bear such names as “Book Worms,” “Open Season” and 
“The Champ,” $14.50 each. The technical execution of 
the enameling on copper process is excellent. 

The ash trays in the photograph represent the results 
of good market awareness and judgment. They are skill- 
fully executed in irregular shapes and are glazed in a 
variety of pleasing colors. They are approximately four 
and five inches in diameter and sell for $1.25 each. This 
price is a particularly attractive one for such finished 
hand work. The fish, $4, and the horse, $4.75, are small 
but decorative figurines thrown on the wheel, a medium 
in pottery-making with great possibilities for variety and 
individual expression. They have novel aspects also as 
the fish, being hollow. can be used as an ash tray and 
the horse as a napkin ring. They are glazed a rich deep 
turquoise. 

The pieces at lower right represent articles craftsmen 
make which are not easily found. Large flower pots are 
very hard to find and not easy to make. They also take a lot 
of kiln space but for the craftsman who can master them 
they have a very good market. The larger the better. The 
type shown comes eight inches in diameter at $12.50, ten 
inches at $15 and twelve inches at $18 and is propor- 
tionately capacious. The saucers are attached to the pot. 
The ovoid shaped vase is particularly graceful. By keep- 
ing the opening at the top small and piercing a pattern 
around the top a way is made for interesting arrange- 
ments of flowers. The vases can be made in various 
heights. This one is ten inches high, a shaded orange- 
rust to beige and is $6.80. 
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Ceramic Sculpture by Jadwiga Kosiarska 
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NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Educational Council 


Important Announcements 


The School for American Craftsmen has reaffiliated. 
We are sure our readers will be interested to know that 
the School is taking another step in its forward develop- 
ment in becoming a permanent part of the Rochester 
Institute of Technology at Rochester, New York. 

The School will be a separate department of the Insti- 
tute, maintaining its name and identity. It will be housed, 
when the present tenants move, in a splendid old brick 
building known as the Reynolds Library. This will give 
the School at least three times the space it now occupies. 
The reaffiliation became effective on June 27 last. How- 
ever, through genuine cooperation of the Alfred Univer- 
sity authorities the School will continue at Alfred in its 
present quarters during the 1949-50 academic year. 

The Rochester Institute of Technology is one of the 
outstanding institutes of the country. It was founded one 
hundred years ago as the Rochester Athenaeum which 
later became the Mechanics Institute. It has been oper- 
ating as the Rochester Institute of Technology for the 
past five years. There are eight departments in the Insti- 
tute at present; the photographic and printing depart- 
ments are internationally known as among the very best 
in their field. Though the Institute itself does not give 
degrees, students, especially those wishing to teach, will 
be able to avail themselves of a cooperative arrangement, 
already in existence, on the giving of degrees between 
the University of Rochester and the Institute. 

Through this new and permanent association the School 
becomes part of an organization which believes com- 
pletely in its program and which accepts its basic educa- 
tional premises. 

The Educational Council, which founded and has 
constantly sponsored the School, now has no further 
commitment in its operation. However, advice of Council 
members will be asked for and a direct liaison between 
the Educational Council and America House will be 
continued through Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, who has been 
appointed to the Board of the Institute, and will act as 
chairman of a committee for the School. The Educa- 
tional Council relinquishes its “baby,” confident it will 
continue to grow and flourish as the green bay tree. The 
School has prospered during the past year under the 
leadership of Mr. Harold J. Brennan and enrollment for 
next year is excellent. 


New Class of Memberships 


At a special meeting on May 26, the by-laws of the 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council were changed 
to admit a new group of members called “afhliated” 
members. Membership will be limited to organized craft 
groups throughout the United States. This implements 
the action taken at the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council on 
May 3 when by-laws were so changed that craftsmen sell- 
ing through America House do so as individuals and not 
as members of affiliated groups. Affliation is thus thrown 
into the orbit of the Educational Council. 

All groups, however small or large, interested in the 











development of craftsmanship in the nation, as well as 
in their own locality, will be welcomed. Dues will be 
$3 a year for groups of 30 or under and $5 a year for 
groups of more than 30. Special educational services 
will be developed along those lines which a careful sur- 
vey will indicate as being most useful to the groups. They 
will be concentrated in areas where it would be impos- 
sible for the individual groups to develop and will in 
no way duplicate local endeavor. 

The use of the library will be extended to all mem- 
bers of groups. Members will receive discounts on sub- 
scriptions to Craft Horizons, the privilege of purchasing 
books through the library and other advantages. Groups 
will receive discounts on the cost of special services. 
Inquiries as to further details will be welcomed. 


Exhibitions 


Our summer exhibition “Eat With Style” received much 
pleasant comment. We realized beforehand that it would, 
in all probability, outlast only the month of June, and 
acted accordingly. 

We open in September with an exhibition, “The Mod- 
ern Embroideries of Mariska Karasz,” which will coin- 
cide with the publication of her book, “Adventures in 
Stitches,” published by Funk and Wagnalls Company. 
This exhibition should prove of intense interest to many 
women who have technical knowledge of the needle but 
are frustrated in their efforts to use it creatively. 

In October we shall have an outstanding exhibition 
of the Puerto Rican textiles done under the direction of 
Miss Geraldine Funk. This work was desecr?bed in an 
article in the May issue of Craft Horizons and the ex- 
hibition itself promises to be most exciting. 

In November we hope to have an exhibition covering 
the techniques of stained glass. 


Library 


PaTTerN WitHourt Pain by Allen W. Seaby, published 
by B. T. Batsford Ltd., price $3.50. In the first para- 
graph of the introduction Mr. Seaby describes with ac- 
curacy the bewildered feeling of the untrained designer 
when he is first faced with organizing his material. This 
will waken a chord of sympathetic agreement in the hearts 
of many. Succeeding chapters deal with a method for 
achieving proper organization in pattern. Exercises are 
suggested and practical advice given. The book is clearly 
written and fully illustrated in black and white, and in 
color. It is perhaps not very inspirational but is most 
practical and can be of real service to many. 


ANTHOLOGY OF PATTERN by Natalie Hays Hammond, 
published by William Helburn, Inc., price $20. This is 
indeed a fascinating book, as vague as Mr. Seaby’s is 
practical, but full of varied knowledge of the symbolisms 
of the past and the present which excite the curiosity of 
the reader. Beautifully set up, profusely illustrated, a 
book to ponder and pore over. 


Artist AND CRAFTSMAN, Contrast, Similarity, Influence, 
by H. Ruhemann, published by Chanticleer Press, Inc., 
price $3. This book is a challenge to the thoughtful 
reader. It is clear, interesting and well illustrated. 
Though this reviewer did not agree completely with 
every statement, it was certainly worth while reading. 
We recommend it. 








BRENTANOS 


Headquarters for Craftsmen’s Books 


Handicraft. Simplified Procedure & Progress 
By Lester Griswold. A practical manual for anyone in- 
terested in constructive, profitable leisure. Highly en- 
dorsed, comprehensive coverage of all craft subjects. 
About 1000 illustrations + $3. 


The Home Crafts Handbook by Ray E. Haines 
A general survey which cevers the entire range of hand 
skills (wood, metal, plastics, leather, jewelry, furniture, 
etc.). 142 illustrations of step-by-step processes and de- 
tailed descriptions presented clearly by experts. 1008 
pages * $6.95. 


The Story of Modern Applied Art by R. Rosenthal 
and H. Ratzka. The evolution of Modern Applied Art 
from its beginnings in England a century ago through 
its development in Europe and America, including latest 
movements in design in the art and crafts. 208 pages. 
150 photographs and drawings * $5. 


The Good Housekeeping Needlecraft Ency- 
clopedia. Edited by Alice Carroll. A learn-how hand- 
book of 28 popular needlecrafts for students, teachers, 
needleworkers. A treasury of ideas for designers. Over 
1000 photographs and drawings. 14 color plates * $3.75. 


The Complete Book of Pottery Making by John 
B. Kenny. A highly instructive book designed to carry 
the beginner from the fundamentals to complicated 
technical skills. Step-by-step review of technique shown 
in many photographs and line drawings. 4 color plates. 
237 pages * $7.50. 


BRENTANO’S ¢ 585 Fifth Ave., New York 19 








A truly beautiful 
book inspired by 
the great work of 
Swedish craftsmen 
through the centur- 
ies. A gold mine of 
ideas, techniques 
and workmanship. 


by 
Iona Plath 


Che Oecorative 
Arts of Sweden 


A Comprehensive Survey of Swedish Design 
. 
276 pages * 500 illustrations * 32 pages in full 
color * descriptive text about Textiles, Ceramics, 
Metals, Glass and Wall Paintings—both antique and 
modern * $10.00 


Order your copy now directly from 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Dept. PB 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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CERAMIC MATERIALS 


& ~~ AND EQUIPMENT 


Bag (pure white) China Slip-Casting Body— 
{Liquid & Powder). This body is used by factories 
and Craftsman for quality results. Body Stains are 
available for making your own colored bodies. Red 
Slip is available in Liquid only. 

New Inexpensive Electrikilns—in meta! frames (one 
unit. Best buy on Market. 

11" Sq. x 6/2" High—I15 volts—i3 amps $35.00 
11" Sq. x 10° High—115 volts—I5 amps 69.50 
18° Sq. x 14” High—230 volts—!9.5 amps 134.50 
Brown & Indian Red Grog Clays (moist)—For the 
Sculptor & Potter. 

Fine Low-Fire White Plastic Clay (moist & powder) 
—For general work, especially for use on the Pot- 
ters Wheel and making smal! jewelry. 


. ON-Glaze Technic—This technic is something new 


and developed by us to insure better application 
for designing with colors on Pottery or Figures. 
The ON-Glaze Base is applied on the biscuit piece 
and the ON-Glaze Colors are applied on top of 
base prior to firing. Then the object fired together 
with no running or movement of the design or 
colors. It's worth a try. 


Write for information on the above items. 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 Horatio St. * N.Y. 14, N.Y. (Wa. 4-6019) 
DEPT. c-3 











CoLtour Woopcuts by John Platt. Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, price $2.50. A charming, well-illustrated 
and clearly written book which gives full, detailed direc- 
tions for the making of color woodcuts. Though this is 
not, perhaps, strictly a craft there is so much in the 
necessary technique that takes the skill of a craftsman 
it seems fitting to review it here. This is a second print- 
ing, the book having first appeared just before the war. 


There are two new technical books we are glad to rec- 
ommend: THe Comp.ete Book or Pottery Makinc by 
John B. Kenny, published by Greenberg, price $7.50, 
and How to Paint Trays by Roberta Ray Blanchard, 
published by Charles T. Branford Company, price $3. 
Both offer careful presentation of their subjects and 
would be invaluable to beginners unable to study di- 
rectly under a teacher and obliged to follow the written 
word. Both are fully illustrated. 


We have received three books for which we have not 
space to give full reviews: PopuLAR ART IN THE UNITED 
States by Erwin O. Christensen, price approximately 
75 cents, is a Penguin Book, describing for the benefit 
of English readers the work of the Index of American 
Design and is well illustrated; AupUBON’s AMERICAN 
Birps, published by B. T. Batsford Ltd., price $2, with 
sixteen beautiful, full-color plates and covering text, as 
exciting as are all Audubon books, and DoLuiwocs by 
Mary Sieburth, price $1. This is a book of patterns for 
the making of dolls through knitting and crocheting. 








silver for the 
Craltsman 


—a guide for all who work in sterling silver— 


hints for good silver soldering, answers 
g g 


to technical questions, illustrations 


of popular gauges of sheet and wire— 


write for booklet B-2 


craft service department - handy & harman 
82 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 7, W. Y. 

















NEWS of the American 


Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 


America House Moves 


America House is moving, but not far. Just around 
the corner, to Thirty-two East Fifty-second Street, in the 
same building. The necessity of moving has hung like 
the Sword of Damocles over our heads for many months. 
We have looked high and low before deciding on this 
step. An avenue location holds many advantages but its 
high rent tends to force a lowering of standards in order 
to meet volume demands. To do this would jeopardize 
our entire usefulness to craftsmen and we feel we are 
now sufficiently well known to continue successfully in 
this new location. 

Our space is so planned that there will be greater efh- 
ciency of operation and this in itself means a great deal. 
While necessary alterations are being made, during the 
last of July and August, we shall continue to operate on 
a somewhat crowded basis in the Madison Avenue part 
of the shop. We open our new quarters immediately after 
Labor Day and shall hope to welcome our many friends 
there during the coming months, even years—for our 
lease extends for ten. 

Following the annual stockholders’ meeting, when the 
decision on the subscription price to members of affiliated 
groups was left to the Editorial Board, it was decided to 
allow all members a discount of 25 cents. This means 
that for members of affiliated groups only the subscrip- 





AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL, INC. 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Operates America House, Publishes Craft Horizons 


Officers: presiwent Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, First vICE-PRESIDENT 
Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, 
rreasureR Mr. William J. Barrett. Directors: Mr. Richard F. 
Bach, Mr. David R. Campbell, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. Allen 
Eaton, Mrs. L. C. Eichner, Mrs. Dorothy Liebes, Mr. Meyric R. 
Rogers, Mrs. John W. Castles, Jr., Miss Dorothy Shaver, Mr. 
Henry Varnum Poor, Mrs. Owen D. Young. 


AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN’S 
EDUCATIONAL COUNCIL, INC. 


32 East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Presents Exhibitions, Offers Library Facilities 


Trustees: presipent Mr. Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-rresipent Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, secretary Miss Mary Vail Andress, Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Barrett, Mr. Kenneth Chorley, Mrs. Dorothy Draper, Mr. 
a d’Harnoncourt, Mr. George William Eggers, Mr. Ely Jacques 
cahn. 


SCHOOL FOR AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
Sponsored by American Craftsmen’s Educational Council, Inc. 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York 


Board of Managers: Mr. William J. Barrett, Mr. William C. Can- 
non, Mr. B. Colwell Davis, Jr.. Mrs. George J. Openhym, Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, Dr. J. Edward Walters, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
Webb, Mrs. Owen D. Young. Faculty: pirector Harold J. Bren- 
nan; ceramics Linn L. Phelan, Olin Russum; pesicn Fred Meyer: 
PRODUCTION & MARKETING Frances Wright Caroe; weavinc Joy 
Lind; woop Ernest Brace, Tage Frid; metat L. C. Eichner, John 
Prip, Charles Reese. 





LEATHER GOODS 


For Business or Pleasure 


Join the latest hobby trend. It’s fun and 
it’s profitable. Make your own purses, 
billfolds, key cases, gloves, mocassins, suede 
jackets, toys and novelties. Inexpensive and 
easy to make and there is a large demand 


for fine leather goods. 


New low prices on leather. Complete 

stock of skins, tools, design, patterns and 
instruction books. Write for FREE Gatalog 
and Monthly Magazine. Department CH-89. 


ND 


POST OFFICE BOX 397 © Tulsa, Oklahoma 


METALCRAFT TOOLS 


A symbol of quality long known to 
Commercia! Jewelers and Silversmiths 




























GESSWEIN 
Tools and Sup- 
plies may be ob- 
tained through 
numerous Craft 
Supply Houses 
in the United 
States. 
FREE 36-page Craftsmen's Catalog illustrating and describing 

equipment. Complete with price guide. 
SUPPLIERS * MANUFACTURERS + IMPORTERS 


PAUL H. GESSWEIN & COMPANY, INC. 
35 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


A perfect bal- 
anced saw 
trame, 3/2 o7. 

















semi-precious stones... 


for jewelry craftsmen 
collections of cabochons at really low prices: 

Lat Ne. 2. oe tb 8 6 eee 10 stones for $10.00 
ring and brooch sizes; includes coral, jasper, tur- 
quoise, amethyst quartz, garnet, obsidian, etc. 

bot Te Poe's cae eas 15 unusual stones for $25.00 
includes tourmaline, jade, genuine emerald, good 
garnet, matrix opal, moonstone, lapis, etc. 

hot Ne Ko bk dees 5 small matched pairs for $5.00 
good for cuff-links and earrings; tiger eyes, topaz, 
moss agates, garnets, turquoise. 


Mail orders filled on day of arrival and 
shipped postpaid. Price list on request. 


Dept. H., 29 W. 8th St., New York, N. Y. 


























' ROSTER of the 
va sort! FORTY-NINER afhliated Craft Groups 


yooh and Tels in porate wonden chest $25. 


ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS, Mrs. George Schobinger, 1713 Moravian 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 

CATSKILL ARTS & CRAFTS LEAGUE, Mrs, Gordon Decker, 45 Liberty 
Street, Catskill, New York 

CONNECTICUT SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Albert Kapteyn, West 
Avon Road, West Avon, Connecticut 








THE DETROIT HANDWEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, 
12489 Mendota Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 

GREENWICH HOUSE pPoTTEeRS, Miss Edna Gilmartin, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

HAMPSHIRE HILLS HANDICRAFT ASSOCIATION, Miss Lena Barrus, 
18 Center Street, Northampton, Massachusetts 

HANDCRAFT LEAGUE CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. Florence Eastmead, America 
House, 32 East 52nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

rue jyourNerymMeN, Mr. Linn L. Phelan, School for American 
Craftsmen, Alfred, New York 

LEAGUE OF N. H. ARTS & CRAFTS, Mr. David R. Campbell, Concord, 
New Hampshire 





THE ASSOCIATION OF MAINE CRAFTSMEN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, 
Blue Hill, Maine 


Every knife, tool and blade in the famous X-acto line 
...49 in all! Precision made, easy to handle, joy of ama- THE MARLI weEAvers. Mrs. Ernest W. Badenoch. Mundelein. 
teur and expert hobbycrafters in every field. X-acto Illinois 

knives and tools, singly and in sets, 50¢ to $50. at 
hobby, gift, hardware and department stores. (Prices 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


MIDDLE TENNESSEE CRAFT GUILD, Miss Katherine Reed, 1928 21st 
Avenue S., Nashville 4, Tennessce 


MINUTE MAN CRAFTS, Mrs. Myrtle Smith, 2 Kitteredge Terrace, 


Roslindale 31, Massachusetts 


* 
= NEW YORK SOCIETY OF CRAFTSMEN, Miss Roberta Leber, 887 First 
KNIVES & TOOLS Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


NEW YORK WEAVERS GUILD, Mrs. Myrtle A. B , 203 West 78) 
* X-actoCrescentProductsCo.,Inc.,440 4th Ave.,N.Y.16 Serene. Maur Wark N. } yrtie rown ’ 
Reg. U.S. Pat. OF In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Toronto . ie 7 iN. 2. 





OPPORTUNITY, INC., Mrs. George Van Dusen, Riviera Crafts, Via 
Parigi, Palm Beach, Florida 








OREGON CERAMIC stuDIO, Mrs, Lydia Herrick Hodge, 3934 S. W. 


Cc A L L IN G ALL WEAV E R S ! Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


PARKERSBURG CLAY cLUR, Miss Katherine Burnside, 922 Julian 
Street, Parkersburg, West Virginiz 

Here you are weavers, the answer to —— a 
PENNSYLVANIA GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Mr. John Butler, R.D. 1, 


WHAT SHALL | WEAVE NEXT? Malvern, Pennsylvania 
POTOMAC CRAFTSMEN, Mrs. W. Gardner Lynn, 2935 Northampton 
R IGRAP FOR AVER rigi . : " > , 
Subscribe to REDDIGRAPHS FOR WEAVERS, a new and orig Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
nal weaver's desiagn service. Each month (excepting July and s : é 
— i ‘i aa 1 thee ROWANTREES KILN, Miss Adelaide Pearson, Blue Hill, Maine 

August) you will get complete weaving directions for ar : 4 

' ‘ SARANAC LAKE STUDY & CRAFT GUILD, Mr. W. Stearns, Saranac 

| r , a . 

original and colortul projec tor fou orness looms Lake. New York 
everythin orked out to the lost detail. The cost is $10.00 , 
—e , : % SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, Miss Margaret Decker, 
for the ten monthly issues. For further information write to Box 7007, Asheville, North Carolina 


. SOUTHERN HIGHLANDERS, INC., Mr. Robert G. Hart, 610 Fifth 
Miss Winogene B. Redding Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


VERMONT ARTS & CRAFTS service, Miss Ruth W. Coburn, State 


67 Winthrop Avenue, Wollaston 70, Massachusetts ; 
House, Montpelier, Vermont 





VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, John M. Batschy, Rockrill, Grafton, Vermont 





VERMONT GuILp, Mr. Vrest Orton, Weston, Vermont 








VILLA HANDcRAFTS, Mrs. William Brigham, 460 Rochambeau Ave- 


nue, Providence, Rhode Island 
WOMAN'S NATIONAL FARM & GARDEN ASSOCIATION, Mrs. Hubert L. 
Carter, 170 Otis Street, Newtonville, Massachusetts 


SINCE 1898 
Woodstock, New York 


STERLING SILVER AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION sERVICE, University of P.R., Miss Pa- 
SILVER SOLDERS quite Laguna, Specialist in Industries, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 
NICKEL SILVER 
SPECIAL BRONZE 
Catalog ALUMINUM PRATT INSTITUTE tne art scHooL 
on request  oeaee DEGREE COURSES... Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES .. . Advertising Design, Illustration, 


T. B. HAGSTOZ & SON Industrial Design, Interior Design, Textile Design 
709 SANSOM ST. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 





WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, Katherine E. Boyd, Byrdeliffe, 
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tion price of Craft Horizons will be $1.75, beginning 
with the November, 1949, issue. 


Change at Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, held on May 3 
last, an important change in the by-laws was initiated. 
From now on, everyone selling through America House 
will own his share of stock instead of its being in the 
name of a group. Actually this changes little in the 
present relationship of America House to the consignor, 
but it will simplify records and be far less cumbersome. 
The greatest change for the individual will come at the 
time of the annual meeting when his vote will represent 
his own share of stock. The group affiliation has been 
redirected to membership in the Educational Council. 


ACTIVITIES 
of the Affiliated Groups 


CATSKILL ARTS AND CraFrt GUILD reports a continued 
high level of activity and a widening of interest in all 
crafts. High on the list are carved leather work, includ- 
ing belts, wallets, envelope bags; metal work in trays 
of aluminum and copper and some silver jewelry, al- 
though equipment for advanced work is lacking. The Guild 
was represented at the A.A.P.L. dinner and the annual 
meeting of American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council. 











WOOLEN YARN 


We have added a new “Natural” and a new Yel- 
low to our attractive line of Solid and Heather 


Mix colors. 
Send for a color card 


HAND WEAVING YARN CO. 
P. O. Box 7145, Dept.C. — Elkins Park, Penna. 




















KNITTING & 


HOOKED RUGS 
100% PURE WOOL 


Direct From Factory 
By Mail 
OR over 127 years, skilled Maine workmen have been 
making these famous yarns—unsurpassed values—sold 
at economy prices, for your benefit and saving. 


Serviceable quality, with a money-back guarantee, if not perfectly 
satisfactory. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE samples & catalog of accessories. 
Directions sent with all orders 
Bartiettyarns come in several grades and many beautiful 
colors. You will be impressed with our FREE samples. 
We also supply burlap rug patterns, hookers, frames, ete. 














Sold at selected retail stores. Ask your dealer for “Bartlettyarns”’ 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS © Box 42, Harmony, Maine 











Loum tv Weave 


With an Assembled Kit— 
Ready for You to Start Weaving 


Unpack the loom and it’s ready to use. It’s that easy. 
All the parts you need for weaving—a loom with the 
warp already on it—plus a direction book containing 
dozens of weaving ideas and diagrams are included 
in the kit. Ideal for beginners and amateur weavers. 


A COMPLETE 
HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 


with a table runner already started 


on the loom, plus yarn to finish. 
Hereis the Lily Weaving Kit that will $ 1 5 
start you off on years of enjoyment. 


1. Loom complete and in working order, warped 
with enough yarn to weave 4 luncheon place 
mats and a center piece, all necessary yarn for 
filler and the weaving on the first piece started LOOM SPECIFICATIONS 
—with COMPLETE DIRECTIONS FOR FINISHING. Overall width 18”. 


2. Two flat shuttles. Overall depth 15” 
3. Warping pegs for making other warps for Height 15”. 

weaving a variety of projects. Weaving width 12” 
4. A reed hook for threading. 288 meta! heddles. 


5. Complete book of directions for making a 32%, steal peed, 38 ny = 


number of different articles, luncheon sets, nap- 44 gids to the inch. 
kins, stand covers, runners, cocktail napkins, Metal retchets on beth 
fingertip towels, men’s wool scarves and the an on tho beams. 
like. Positive, easy shedding 
6. Complete set of yarn samples and illustrated action, with wide shed. 
catalog. 


Postpaid 
B Complete 


poo Send in this coupon today — 1. ———<<«=<—< 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. C, SHELBY, N. C. 


Check or Money Order {| c. 0.0. C) onder,» Poptage, and C0. res 





Lily Mills, who manufacture weaving yarns and 
hand weaver's supplies, have created this practi- 
cal loom and kit as a result of months of research 
and development by experts, to afford the beginner 
an easy, inexpensive way to learn hand weaving. 


Please send me Parce! Post added to C. 0. D 
1 Complete Lily Weaving Kit as described above, $18.75 


NAME 





PLEASE PRINT 


ADDRESS 





city ZONE _—‘ STATE 
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TEN EXCITING NEW COLORS 


...created exclusively for you! 


The soul of the artist is in these exciting new colors created in the Davis tradition of 


fine linen weaving yarns. You'll thrill to the breath-taking beauty of these exclusive 


new shades 

Muted Rose Persian Blue Cattail Brown 

Mellow Yellow Down Conifer Green 

Citron Chartreuse Ocean Aqua Plus Bleached White 

Wild Cherry Meadow Green and Natural Linen 

With more colors coming soon! 

SayLinMil and LoomLore yarns are guaranteed color- runners, scarfs, etc., with the smooth, rich luster that 
fast and extra strong with the lasting luster that only only fine linen can give. Your own artistry will be bright 
pure linen can give. No knotting, fuzziness or breaking generations from now. Send for your fee LoomLore 
on your loom and SayLinMil color card-price list today. No obliga 
You ll have incomparable table linens, towels, mats, tion, of course 


@ Fast Colors © long Wearing © Mothproof @ Strong Fibres @ Washable @ Lustrous Appearance 


Loomlore and SayLinMil Pure Linen, Handweaving Yarns 


CORDAGE COMPANY 


564 Sixth Street, San Francisco 3, California 




















DEALERS. Limited cumbe: 


of declersmips now avarl 






The Davis Cordage Company, 
564 Sixth St., San Francisco 3, California 


able Write for turther wm 





formation today 
C7 Please send, without obligation, your price list and color card for SaylinM:! and Loomlore 
Cc] tam interested in a dealership for my business Please send particulars 


NAME 





ADORESS . —— 





WEAVERS, Write for your 


color cord and price tut 
city a ——O EE 





Society OF CONNECTICUT CRAFTSMEN, INC., announces a 
fall craft show, to be held once more at the G. Fox De- 
partment Store in Hartford, to include this time a special 
room for an art exhibit. There will be a jury and a com- 
mittee in charge, including Mr. Henrik Mayer, Hartford 
Art School, Mr. Waller Corder, Mr. Henry Ballinger and 
others. Mrs. Kapteyn, new secretary of the group, in- 
forms us that she is busy also establishing a craft center 


ina shop at West Hartford. 


Hampsuirne Hitts HaNnpicrart ASSOCIATION came to- 
gether at the end of April in Northampton for the annual 
meeting of which the morning craft clinic was a most 
successful feature. Mrs. Gertrude Cochrane Smith of 
Deerfield, a pioneer in the revival of the handicrafts of 
this country, brought with her an extraordinary exhibit 
of needlecraft, a delight and inspiration to all. Miss 
Parker, a teacher of weaving, and Miss Stone, a teacher 
of stenciling, both instructors in Old Sturbridge Village. 
Massachusetts, displayed fine examples of these crafts, 
showing modern trends. Mrs. Robert Conaughty, an able 
craftsman and a leader in Girl Scout work with experi- 


ence in many lines, was elected president. 


THe JoURNEYMEN, faculty and students of the School for 
American Craftsmen at Alfred University, were honored 
at the Decorative Arts and Ceramics Exhibition of the 
Wichita Art Association, Wichita, Kansas. John Prip, 
metalcrafts instructor at the School was awarded the 
$100 first prize for his silver milk pitcher with ebony 
handle. His student, George Nelson, received honorable 
mention for his silver coffee set. First prize of $100 in 
the ceramics division was awarded to Robert C. Turner, 
graduate student at the New York State College of 
Ceramics. 

At the 1949 Finger Lakes Exhibition in the Memorial 
Art Gallery in Rochester, the School for American Crafts- 
men also was represented by both student and faculty 
members’ work. Olin L. Russum, pottery instructor, won 
the sculpture and ceramic classes Purchase award for 
his cookie jar. Miss Joy Lind, textile instructor, was 
represented by a drapery done by finger weaving, and 
Anne Somers by a blue striped suiting. Linn L. Phelan 
showed a lamp base, bowl and pitcher and a “Chicken 
for a Stone Wall,” in the sculpture group. 


Tue Leacue or New Hampsuire ARTS AND CRAFTS re- 
ports that the crafts Guilds are growing in strength and 
value to the craftsmen. Besides having speakers on all 
phases of crafts and showing movies or slides, they are 
including on their programs informal discussions of the 
work of members as well as on marketing and pricing. 

At a meeting held in Amherst, Massachusetts, in June. 
a New England Craft Council was formed to promote 
craft education in New England and to assist in selling 
It was felt that cooperation between 


good craft articles. 
so near to each 


the craft organizations in these States 
other would benefit all. Two representatives from each 
State were present. David Campbell, director of the 
League, and Kenneth Plimpton, publicity chairman of 
the Sharon Arts Center. represented New Hampshire. 


THe Marti Weavers met early in June, before a sum- 
mer’s vacation, at the country house of Mrs. Harold 





Weave this Irish 
Linen Place Mat 





MAKE THE MAT 
20° x 15", FINISHED 





T0 WEAVE: Leave | inch for fringe. 
Weave 2'/,” for bottom border. Weave 
3%” for right border. Continue with 
Spanish lace open work for 12”. Fin- 
ish row with 342” plain weave for 


MATERIAL: 


10/5 linen for warp and weft. 7 tubes 
for & mats. 


REED: 
: 


15 dent, sleyed for 9 threads per inch. left border . . . Continue this lace 
SLEY: center 61/2”. Weave 21/2” for top bor- 
, der. Leave 1” for fringe. Ravel back 
a nah Gente, then ship 1” on each side for fringe. Hand 
hemstitch all sides. 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 

LECLERC LOOMS Note: To moke Spanish lace for this 
mot weove over 6 warp threads and 

bock 3 warp threads. 


CONSULTANT SERVICE 
Send 35¢ for Samples 
ond Catalog 


Hughes Fatrwcett, gnc. 


HANDLOOM WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
115C FRANKLIN STREET + NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


's stoce 


Irish Linen Varns 


—— _— a 
tern ehemie 
‘WOO. TAaNS - nen waar . weavene vexteceas 
* Pru 











ELECTRIC 


CERAMIC KILNS 


@ Convenient Controls 
@ Built in Pyrometer 
@ Shelves Removable 





@ Long Firing Service 


Drakenfeld 
elso offers high quality 





POTTERS’ KICK WHEELS 
CLAY BODIES 
PREPARED GLAZES g 





WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


rae Se) 


B.F.DRAKENFELD & CO 











45-47 PARK ACE, NEW YORK 
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BS EAS THE NEW AND DIFFERENT NN 
Ricseks DECORATING & ART MEDIUM So3ses 


Sz FOO 


De RIT Na PAT A ETO 


THE PLiaBLE mimic STONE 


VENEERING 
MODELING 


ALL IN 
SCULPTURING 
Lets NEW ART MEDIUM 


FOOLSTONE is a fascinating, new material for 
creating durable, stone-like objects without the 
use of special tools or skills. 

By simply applying 2 thin covering of pliable 
FOOLSTONE, beautiful and useful “ceramics” 
can be made from tin cans, jars, paper plates 
and other readily available materials. 
FOOLSTONE self-sets to a durable, attractive 
finish which compares favorably in texture and 
hardness with fine natural stone creations. 












containing 
of useable material) plus « set of 3 concentrated paints 
decoration. Simple instructions included in every can. Only $1.19 postpaid. 
Serry - no C. O. D.'s. 
25 and 50 pound begs available at reduced rates. @ Write for free literature and prices. 


PEARLY € PRODUCTS 
DEPT. C., 385 EAST 8Ist STREET. NEW YORK <8. N. Y. 


Turner, secretary for the group, to exhibit the year’s 
work. The pine-paneled walls of Mrs. Turner’s spacious 
living room made a charming background for the lengths 
of drapery materials, upholstery fabrics and other yard- 
age woven by members. In the fall will start another 
year of study, under the able leadership of Marli Ehrman. 


New York Hanpweaver’s Guitp has elected officers for 
1949 and 1950 as follows: Myrtle A. Brown, president: 
Mrs. R. J. Solensten, first vice-president; Mrs. H. P. 
Berry, second vice-president; Miss F. K. Mason, secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Fred Meder, treasurer. 


New York Society or CRAFTSMEN at the annual meet- 
ing in April elected the following officers: Miss Roberta 
Leber, president; Louis Wolchonoc, first vice-president ; 
Miss Charlotte Kizer, second vice-president, and Miss 
Helen Mitchell, treasurer. The directors are Mr. Rudolf 
Schumacher, Mr. James Hamlin, Miss Berta Frey, Miss 
Shirley Silbert and Mrs. Mark Sarti. Plans already are 
under way for the Society’s 46th annual exhibition. to 
be held in the early spring of 1950. 


PENNSYLVANIA Guitp op CrartsmeN, Harrisburg Chap- 
ter, at the annual meeting in May elected the following 
olicers: President, John Butler, Malvern, R.D. 1: vice- 
president, Mrs. Mary Nell Kling, York; secretary, Miss 
Mary Douglas, Harrisburg; treasurer, Paul Eshleman, 
Rohrerstown. 

In June, Mr. Butler, Mrs. Kling and Miss Douglas went 
to Williamsport to participate in organizing a local chap- 
ter. Officers elected were: president, Dr. Henry Mussina; 





GILMORE LOOMS 





E. E. GILMORE 


FOR 
HAND 
WEAVING 


Foot treadle Looms 

Four and eight Harness 
Folding and rigid type 

All Hardwood construction 
Jack Type-rising shed. 
22” to 54” Wide 


PROMPT DELIVERY ON 36” 
4 HARNESS FOLDING TYPE 


330 SOUTH COMMERCE ST. * STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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vice-president, Miss Doris Eames; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Joseph Winton; recording secretary. Miss Ida 
May Dittman; treasurer, Mrs. J. B. Hackenberry. 

The Guild held its first annual Craft Fair on August 
5, 6 and 7, at the Chautauqua Community House, Mount 
Gretna, in Lebanon County, Pennsylvania. 


Potomac CRAFTSMEN, recently afhliated with the Council, 
have spent busy weeks preparing for their exhibit at 
Washington. CORRECTION: The exhibit of the Potomac 
Craftsmen at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., during August, was planned by Mrs. Roy E. 
Miller, exhibit chairman, and not by Miss Pauline Dut- 
terer, who heads the cooperating Baltimore group. 


SaRANAC Lake Stupy & Crart Guiip has announced the 
sixth annual Adirondack Craftsmen’s Exhibit to be held 
in the Harrietstown Town Hall, August 23 to 27. Mrs. 
Vanderbilt Webb, president of the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council, will speak at the opening reception 
at 6 P.M., August 23, on “Practical Advice to Profes- 
sional Craftsmen.” 

The exhibit committee, composed of E. Blanchard 
Brown, chairman, Mott Chapin, assistant chairman, Mrs. 
Greenleaf Chase, hostess, Mrs. Theodore Meury, sales 
manager, John E. Voght, publicity director, and Irving 
Altman, Robert Brennan and William F. Stearns, ad- 
visors, have agreed that the exhibit shall continue to be 
an all-Adirondack endeavor showing the work of and 
demonstrations by some three hundred artisans. 

Mrs. Webb will speak a second time, at 8 P.M. on 
the opening night, on “The Place of Hand Arts in an 


Industrial Society.” 








THE 


COMBO-KIT 


THE HOBBY 
AND UTILITY KIT 
FOR THE 

ENTIRE FAMILY! 


Once it comes in the door, 
the Combo-Kit is not going 
to have a minute's rest... 
but it's built to take it! 





Dad will find it ideal for those hundreds of repair jobs around 
the house, while Mother will fall in love with the polishing 
attachment for furniture 


Note these many features of the Combo-Kit 

Type 69 Electric Drill with 4” capacity in wood or steel; 

Type 129 Handy, Powerful, High Speed Hand Grinder; 

A handsome, chrome plated Speedstand—when combined with the 
69 Drill becomes a horizontal drill stand; 

A special steel arbor for use with polishing bonnet or sanding 
discs; 
assorted 4” abrasive discs—a flexible rubber backer for sanding 
discs and polishing bonnet; 


N 


assorted accessories and 2 collets for use with the 129 Grinder 


plus a quality bit for use with the 69 Drill; 
2 Instruction Manuals, with diagrams and suggested uses for the 
69 and 129; 
A hinged and fitted wooden case covered with dark leatherette 


REGULARLY $29.50 NOW ONLY $19.95 


Mail & Phone Orders Filled Free Delivery Within 50 Miles 
Send mail orders to Downtown Store: 15 Park Row 


PATTERSON BROTHERS’ TOOL SHOP 
292 Madison Ave. (near 41st St.) N.Y. C. * MU 5-3755 


t this Craftsman’s Poradise—where 7,500 tools and 
TRY IT BE 


Lome in ond vis 
occessories ore dispicyed ona where our moftt is 


FORE YOU BUY IT 








BOOKS FOR CRAFTSMEN 


Weavers * Potters * Metal Craftsmen * Needle-Workers 
Send For FREE Book List And Mention Your Craft. 
From The Leading Personalized Specialist In Craft Books. 
CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE, Dept. C. 
Carmcl Valley Rt., Monterey, Calif. 











Most Important Arts & Crafts Book of the Year! 


HOW TO PAINT TRAYS 
By ROBERTA RAY BLANCHARD — $3.00 


12 Large-Scale Patterns ¢ 21 Attractive Photographs ¢« The book is 
8x 11 and has a handsome two-color jacket. There are 96 pages, 12 striking 
patterns with color guides, 21 photographs and several designs. Price $3.00 


CHARLES T. BRANFIELD CO., Publishers 


6 Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 








A (ette Lege: 


of the YWCA 
Men & Women Day & Eve. Classes 
All Crafts and Painting, S ulpture 


Enroll for Fall Term 
140 WEST 22 ST. « N. Y. 11 * CHELSEA 35-5747 
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ANCHOR 
TOOLS 


fine tools and 
supplies for 


the craftsman 





ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY C0., INC. 
12 John Street > New York 7, N.Y. 
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For Practical Gifts or 


Extra Income 


LARSON = LEATHERGRAFT 


Make as gifts — or to sell — easy-to-assemble 
gloves, belts, purses, woolskin toys and mittens, 
and 100 other leather items. 


Experienced leather workers will be interested 
in our prompt delivery and wide variety, com- 
prising the largest complete stock of leather and 
leathercraft supplies in America. 


For beginners we have ready cut projects with 
free instructions for assembly. No experience 
necessary. 


Send 10 cents today for new cata- 
log of fascinating leathercraft ideas. 


J. €. LARSON Company 


Dept. N, 820 S. Tripp Ave., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 








NOW-It’s easy to select the very 
craft information you want 


. . . for inspiration .. . instruction . . . greater income 
Dozens of permanently valuable articles and photographs 


by outstanding artists, critics, designers and teachers 


in back issues of Craft Horizons 


Available in limited quantities. Prices vary with date of issue. 
SEND FOR FREE CHECKLIST OF BACK COPIES 
NOW AVAILABLE, INCLUDING CONTENTS OF EACH. 


Craft Horizons + 32 East 52nd St., New York 22 
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Why not subscribe now 
to Craft Horizons? 


To order for one year (4 valuable issues), fill out and mail 
this coupon (or a note on your letterhead) with $2.00, now. 


Vame 
Address 
City Zone State 


Special interest 
AF 
CRAFT HORIZONS 
American Craftsmen’s Educational Council 
32 East 52nd St., N. Y. 22 





SouTHERN HicHLanp Hanpicrart Guitp on July 27 
opened the second annual Craftsmen’s Fair, on the green 
of the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School in the shadow of 
the Great Smoky Mountains at Gatlinburg. Tennessee. 
Governor Browning of Tennessee was on hand to open 
the gates officially. Tents were set up for many kinds of 
craft work so that visitors saw potters at their wheels, 
cabinetmakers, metalworkers including a forger, all at 
work. Whittlers, radiating perfect contentment, were scat- 
tered about the green. Represented also were leather- 
workers, quilters, rug-hookers and weavers. Spinners 
were at work transforming bundles of fleece and flax into 


fine wool and linen yarns. 


Tue Society or Vermont Crartsmen, Inc., will hold 
the Fifth Annual Fair in the High School Auditorium at 
Arlington, Vermont, August 24 to 27 inclusive. Weaving, 
woodcarving, rug-making, American decoration, copper 
and wrought iron work, jewelry and pottery are among 
the crafts that will be represented and sold. The Audi- 
torium is well-equipped to display the wares from many 
of the four hundred members of the Society. This year’s 
Fair promises to top all previous ones. 

Arlington is the home of a number of well-known 
artists and craftsmen and easily reached from any part 
of New England and bordering New York State. Ac- 
commodations will be provided for those desiring to 
spend several days. Open house is planned at various 
studios in and near Arlington. 


VerMONT Guitp oF OLpTime CRAFTS AND INDUSTRIES 
opened its Statewide craft exhibit and sale of work at 
its headquarters at the Old Mill and Museum in Weston 
on June 15. This comprehensive exhibit, open free to the 
public, daily and Sundays throughout the summer and 
autumn, shows the best work of craftsmen from all over 
the State. The Guild is selling their products for a 
nominal commission. A leading feature of the show this 
summer is the fine collection of weaving which includes 
old-fashioned coverlets of linsey-woolsey, neckties, place 
mats, fine woolen tweeds, Shetlands and other fabrics for 
men and women. Mrs. Grace Lesser, well-known teacher 
of rug-hooking, is in charge of display this season. 


Woopstock Guin or CRrarTsMEN has offered the most 
ambitious and interesting course of instruction in the 
crafts ever undertaken by the Guild. Begun July 6, 
it is under the direction of Konrad Cramer, artist and 
craftsman, who is teaching basic principles of design, 
as applied to all the crafts, and has provided practical 
application in any craft for which there was a demand 
by three or more pupils. 

Besides Mr. Cramer’s classes, the weaving department 
under Floyd LaVign is an all-year-round activity of the 
Woodstock Guild. His pupils are rapidly graduating into 
apprentices, developing the Woodstock Weaving Center, 
already known throughout the country for its beautiful 
work and equipped to handle large orders for decorators 
and merchants. Besse Stowall, a fine craftsman, is Mr. 
LaVign’s assistant. Mrs. Jessie A. Stagg’s classes in cer- 
amics were filled long before they started—growing each 
year more popular. The Children’s Workshop is under 
the direction this summer of Margaret Chaplin Wetterau 
who is introducing a new craft—the making of puppets, 
their scenery and theatres. 














WEAVING PURE LINENS of EDERLIN? 


Imagine a pure linen table mat, indi- 









vidually designed and hand woven, for 
only approximately 80c! It deesn't sound 
possible yet the mat pictured, when woven 
of EDERLIN in a set of eight, costs just 
about that much. It's a large mat too— 


142” x 20%”. 


EDERLIN is the quality pure 
linen from which heirlooms 
are made. The smooth, lus- 
trous linen thread is spun 
here in our own plant from 
only the long line fibres of 
the finest flax. 

Send 25c TODAY for your 
Sample Cards. 








SEND FOR PATTERN #1 


The pattern for this particular mat utilizes three of the 
new EDERLIN colors—Hunters Green, Foam Green, But- 
tercup—and Bleached EDERLIN. Other color suggestions 
are included in the printed instructions which will be 
sent to you promptly on receipt of 10c. WRITE TODAY. 


EDERER, Inc. 






DEPT. G, UNITY AND ELIZABETH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 24, PENNA. 
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LL New nubby beenive 
Woodpecker 
combined with Tam 
O'Shanter “Worsted 


2. Tam O'Shonter 
Worsted in 
colorful check 


3. Tom O'Shonter 
Worsted with con 


trasting striping 


4. Beehive “Tweed” in 
herringbone weove 





News for your looms! 


WORLD-FAMOUS PATONS AND BALDWINS OFFER THREE SPECIAL WOOL YARNS. ..NEW 
NUBBY BEEMIVE “WOODPECKER, ” BEEHIVE “TWEED,” AND TAM O'SHANTER “WORSTED "/ 


Handweavers have been begging for “‘nubby”’ 
yarns. Scotland now sends you the best in the 
glorious ““Woodpecker”’ range . . . from softest 
yellows, pinks, greys, lavenders, greens, blues, 
with deeper flecks, to rich greens, rusts, reds, 
blues, purples, vibrant with colorful nubs. 


From Scotland, also, comes ““Tweed,”’ to bring 
the blended colors of the moors and highlands to 
your looms. . . to help you rival Scotland’s own 
master handweavers who use these yarns. 


Tam O'Shanter ““Worsted,”’ with springy, lively 
“handle”’ and wonderful uniformity, is made by 
Patons & Baldwins in the U.S.A. to complete 





the handweaver’s dream. BEEHIVE “TWEED,” BEEHIVE 
Article W.1, in 19 Pa * 
Three yarns of superb quality, spun especially glorious colors, manw- 4. = OF 
, : . factured in Scot! eS 14 
for handweaving, suitable for both warp and weft, pie west Eons 
put up on ready-to-use 4-oz. tubes. 
Let your imagination soar . . . the possibilities for 
textures, color combinations and designs are 
inexhaustible. Patons & Baldwins, manufacturers BEEHIVE 
of the famous “‘Beehive’’ Yarns for 163 years, “WOOSPecKER.” 
. ; ‘ : Article W.2, in nubby BEEHIVE 
are pleased to place these yarns at your texture, 30 pastel, 
finger tips through Royal Society, Inc. medium and dark 


mixtures, manufac- 
tured in Scotland 


WRITE TO THE ADDRESS BELOW FOR FREE COLOR CARDS AND PRICE LIST 


IMPORTED 
e 

rine Ya rn S Tam A ar 

Beehive emer 


From Patons & Baldwins, Ltd., Scotland and England spun in the U.S.A. 


SOLD BY ROYAL SOCIETY, INC., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 


and 770 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 
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